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A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 





“*BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”- Cowper, 
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MR. BALDWICK INSISTS ON WAITING, 


THE SALE OF CALLOWFIELDS. 
CHAPTER XIII. 
** None are so surely caught, when they are catch’d, 


As wit turned fool.” 
—Shakespeare. 


HE office of Mr. Caleb Case had not had an 
advantage over other places with respect to 
the effects of a very seasonable November. 
Why should a great man, a rich man, a wise man, 
‘No. 1192,—ocroser 31, 1974. 





a powerful man, a man at whose word hearts 
tremble or rejoice,—a man who seems as high above 
his fellows as the old weathercock on the church 
tower is above the feathery folk of the farmyard 
beneath ;—why should such an one care for November 
weather ? 

There is a book called ‘‘The Reason Why,” but 
though it answers many questions and solyes many 
perplexities, it will not give ‘‘a reason” for this. 

There is a book that explains it, a book that seems 
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to be slighted by many worldly-wise men, but for 
all that it is a book that is never at fault; it 
resolves every doubt, and leaves the ignorant without 
excuse. 

Well, in this book we find the reason why No- 
vember gloom can cast a chill on the heart of the 
rich as well as the poor, the great as well as the 
small, the wise as well as the foolish. It tells us the 
whole thing at large in the book of Ecclesiastes, 
where we learn not only that one event happeneth 
to all, in the cutting off of life, but that during its 
course its best treasures are but ‘‘ vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit.” Weighed in the balance of the 
sanctuary against the “peace of God which passeth 
all understanding,” they are shown to be “less than 
nothing, and vanity.” 

Mr. Case had gloried in wisdom, in riches, in 
might; but on this drizzly, foggy, November morn- 
ing he sat in his office with a face that showed 
November reigned within as well as without. 

‘‘ Tf you please, sir,” said Fisher, who was happily 
saved by the fog from clearly seeing his master’s 
expression—for fog is so unconquerable, it minds 
neither bolts nor bars, nor doors nor windows, but 
makes itself at home everywhere, under all possible 
circumstances. It had made a halo round the lamp 
that was burning at eleven o’clock in the day on 
Mr. Case’s desk, and Fisher could see no more by 
its light than the vapoury form of a head and 
shoulders, so he began with a rather spirited; ‘If 
you please, sir.” 

‘‘ Well?” said Mr. Case, in a tone so deep, so 
cold, it sounded as if it had come from the bottom 
of the sea. 

Fisher recoiled, but there was no retreating now 
he had advanced ; besides, after all, Mr. Case had a 
strangely unmusical way of declaring himself very 
often, so it was not a new thing; and there was 
nothing the matter with the word itself—‘‘ Well?” 
So he continued, ‘‘ That man, sir, Baldwick, called 
last night, after you had_ left the office, and said he 
particularly wished to see you; he wanted me to say 
when you would be here to-day.” 

‘‘ Well,” said Mr. Case. 

‘‘T told him, sir, it was of no use for him to call 
before twelve; I thought if you came early you 
might be engaged till then; was I right, sir?” 

‘* Yes,” said Mr. Case. 

Both now seemed settled down at their desks, and 
the silence was unbroken save by the scrape of a 
pen or the fall of a cinder from the grate. 

‘* Fisher!” said Mr. Case. 

If November in person had called him through 
the fog he could not have felt an icier chill; the 
‘* Fisher”? was worse than the ‘“ well.” 

‘‘Those papers that you translated,” said Mr. 
Case, ‘never went out of your hands?” 

‘‘T was exceedingly careful with them, sir,” said 
Fisher ; and now the fog again played him a friendly 
part, and hid his face from Mr. Case. 

‘*They didn’t leave this office?” . 

‘‘Leave the office, sir?’’ said Fisher, his heart 
sinking and his voice faltering; ‘‘I didn’t under- 
derstand you to say, sir—did you say, sir—” 

‘* Did they leave the office ?”’ interrupted Mr. Case. 

‘Why, sir, I was obliged to take them home; I 
was up nearly all night, you know, sir, I couldn’t 
have stayed here.” 


THE SALE OF CALLOWFIELDS. 


perfectly well that he was being drawn into a net 
without the possibility of escaping. 

“The whole night ?”’ inquired Mr. Case. 
‘‘-Ye-e-e-s, sir,” said Fisher, hoping his master 
would understand by the whole night «hat space of 
time between going to bed and getting up, as in that 
case he had told nothing but the truth. 

‘¢'You had friends, or at least a friend, there to 
assist you; Mr. Firebrace, perhaps?” 

‘‘Mr. Firebrace, sir! I haven’t seen him since he 
was at this office ; he has left my lodgings.” 

There was truth evident in Fisher’s voice and 
manner; he began to breathe, for Mr. Case was 
silent as if satisfied, but there was more to come. 
‘“‘Then you had no help in translating those 
papers?” Mr. Case inquired, after a short pause. 
‘Help, sir? why, sir, of course it was very hard.” 
‘‘ Had you no help but books?” 

Now as Mr. Case had once complimented Fisher 
so highly on his talent for special pleading, he ought 
to have been pleased to see that he had so greatly 
progressed as to attempt to lead even him off tho 
scent, but knowing perfectly well, as he had done 
from the first, that Fisher was making this attempt, 
he was unreasonable enough to be very angry. It 
did not suit him just now, however, to show his 
anger, so he went on writing calmly, as if waiting 
for Fisher’s answer. Theclerk was brought to a 
standstill; without a direct lie he could not answer 
as his safety required, therefore he kept silence. 

‘‘ Well?” said Mr. Case. 

‘“‘ There were some words, sir, some phrases,” said 
Fisher, ‘‘that none but a: Frenchman could under- 
stand , and I—I—asked a: Frenchman about these.” 

‘¢ What Frenchman ?” inquired Mr. Case, with an 
unchanged voice. 

‘‘A highly respectable man, sir,” said Fisher. 
‘‘T have his address here,” he added, handing the 
abbé’s card to his master. 

“ And you went to him?” 

Fisher, seeing that: there was no possibility of 
eluding the confession, told the whole truth, to 
which Mr. Case seemed to listen ealmly, continuing 
to write all the time. When he ceased, instead of 
fulminating a sentence of punishment, he said, 
‘‘ What time is it by the dial?” looking at the same 
moment at his own watch. 

“Twenty minutes to twelve, sir,”’ said Fisher. 

‘‘T shall not be able to see Baldwick, to-day; tell 
him, if he comes, he shall hear from me,” said Mr. 
Case, risir g and taking his capacious cloak from the 
hook. 

Fishe. almost feared to offer his services in ad- 
justing it, but they were accepted, perhaps with a 
little *aore than his usual indifference, and Mr. Case 
left tae office. 

‘“‘He’s got a cold,” thought Fisher; ‘I don't 
wonder at it, in this fog.” 

But though he was fully entitled by the fog to 
eschew wonder at such an event, he could not fecl 
satisfied that it really was a cold which affected tlie 
great man that morning. 

Although he had appeared to receive his confession 
of the abbé’s help with so much indifference, he 
could not rest with comfort on that appearance. 
Who knew what passed within that breast, whose 
workings never penetrated that leaden mask to write 





‘* Where did you pass the night ?”” asked Mr. Case. 
“In my lodgings, sir,” said Fisher, who knew 


it must be something more subtle than fog, even, 
| that could get in there to read them. 





themselves outside? Fisher knew well enough that 
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“There’s no knowing what’s in his head,” thought 
the clerk; ‘‘he may be as angry as possible; he didn’t 
look very pleasant, but he has had that sort of look 
very much lately; it may be only a cold—yes, it 
may be.” 

So he mended his pen, and stirred the fire, and 
went to work again, determined not to fret, for he 
had told the truth, and had done no harm, and if the 
worst came to the worst, he could but lose his 
situation, and he had been long enough in it to gain 
such a character as would speedily get him another. 

So he began a little whistle as he ruled some red 
lines, and assured himself that he had turned all 
anxiety out of his mind, and that he was as free 
from care as the birds of the air, yet in a minute or 
so the whistle died away, and the question of what 
might come of his confession occupied him more 
annoyingly than ever. 

A knock at the office door aroused him; he looked 
at the dial over the fireplace, it was twelve o'clock; 





“Mr. Baldwick,” he thought. 

He opened the door, and the expected visitor | 
entered. 

“ Am I too soon?” he asked, secing Mr. Case’s 
ehair empty. 

‘““No,”’ said the clerk, who had no reverence for 
this client, as he thought him of small importance ; 
neither did he feel any drawing towards him, for he | 
was ill-looking, ill-mannered, and not very well- | 
spoken to him, whatever he might be to his master. | 

‘‘V’m not too late; you said twelve o’clock, and | 
look,” said Baldwick, pointing to the dial. 

“Yes, you are very exact, I did say twelve, and 
under ordinary circumstances I should have been | 
right, but Mr. Case, not knowing beforehand that | 
you were coming, kad made an engagement for this 
hour, and he left the office at a quarter to twelve.” 

Mr. Baldwick looked very black, and as if he 
were brewing angry words. 

The clerk regarded his anger no more than the 
crackle of the coal with which he had just replenished 
the fire, and went on writing with an unmoved ex- 
pression, waiting for the explosion. 

“Did he know I was coming?—did you tell him 
so?” was all that Baldwick said, however, his wrath 
spending itself in his scowl and voice. 

“Yes, I did, Mr. Baldwick,” said Fisher, serenely, 
laying down his pen and looking up as the great 
man did on such occasions. 

“And he didn’t say when he would see me?” 
asked Baldwick, in a tone implying that much 
depended on the answer. 

‘No, he did not,” said Fisher, quite pleasantly ; 
“he desired me to say you should hear from him.” 

“When?” asked Baldwick, in semi-thunder. 

“No date given ; you have my instructions,” said 

Fisher. 
_ “I won’t go till I see him,” said Baldwick, seat- 
ing himself resolutely by the fire; ‘‘he’ll be here 
again to-day, and I’ll stop for him; I’m not going 
to be shuffled off any longer.” 

Fisher was all but electrified ; he could not bring 
himself to believe that he saw and heard the truth; | 
and the idea of Mr. Case returning and finding | 
Baldwick there, not only wnbidden, but forbidden, | 
made him tremble for himself; so he began: | 
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“‘Doesn’t he? He likes it as much as I like being 
cheated out of my money, I fancy. Do you suppose 
I’m going to be turned out of my property through 
him playing a double game? not I!” 

Fisher could only look while the client went on 
with a tirade of abuse, in which the principal topics 
were his own folly and the knavery of Mr. Caleb 
Case. 

“It’s no use being mealy-mouthed with me; here 
I am, and here I stay till I know the truth,” he 
said, as Fisher, much bewildered, began an official 
remonstrance. 

“T leave the office at one for my dinner,”’ he said. 

‘“‘T don’t,” said Baldwick. 

‘‘But—but I can’t leave any one alone in the 
office.” 

‘“‘T don’t want your company, but you’re welcome 
to stay,” said Baldwick. 

Fisher’s heart beat as he heard a footstep in the 
passage; he had not brought Baldwick there; he 
had tried his best to get rid of him, and yet he 
felt as guilty as if he had all to answer for; and 
when the door opened, and Mr. Case appeared, he 
could not utter a word of explanation. 

But Mr. Case did not even look at him. 

‘* Ah, Baldwick, you here!” he exclaimed, blandly ; 
“T’m afraid you’ve been waiting. You can go, 
Fisher,” he said, mildly, to the clerk, who could 
hardly credit his happy deliverance. 

“To be sure, I didn’t deserve any blame,” he 
moralised as he went, “but I know he could have 
got rid of him directly, and thinks me a poor, 
useless fellow not to have done it. And after this 
morning’s business I wanted no more blundering, as 
he calls it, to put me out of favour. 

‘Oh, dear! what a hard life it is to be always at 
work, and always on the fret; to be for ever un- 
Vm 
getting very tired of it. To be sure, he is able to do 
me great good, and for my poor mother’s sake I 
want to get on; and he has promised to raise my 
salary—he’s sure to do that. He hasn’t paid my last 
quarter—I dare say he'll add £2 10s. toit. £l0a 
year will be nothing to him, but it’s a good deal to 
I wonder he hasn’t paid me; but rich men 
forget what poor people want—I should think he 
Well, I wish this 
business would blow over; only the worst of it is he 
never forgets. I wonder what he’s doing with 
Baldwick ! How well he took his being there. What 
in the world did the fellow mean by his talk? Some 
one has been cheating him; it seemed to me as if he 
meant Mr. Case had, but, of course, that’s out of the 
question ; he was half frantic.” 

All these thoughts and many more passed through 
Fisher’s mind as he went to the chop-house where 
he usually dined. He was in the midst of them when 
a hand rested on his shoulder and stopped him. 

‘*Your name is Fisher ?” 

‘Mr. Firebrace!” cried Fisher, starting. 

‘All right,” said Cordell. ‘‘Mr. Fisher, I am 
afraid I have been the means of doing you some in- 
I was on my way to the office of Mr. Case to 
clear you, and if you will return with me I will do so 
with pleasure—no time like the present.” 

Fisher’s head was not strong enough for the per- 


“TI think, Mr. Baldwick, your wisest course will | plexities of that day,—he looked anxiously at 
be to wait till you hear; even if Mr. Case does | Cordell’s face for an explanation. 


return, you may get nothing by staying; he doesn’t 
like to be intruded on against his will.” 


‘“¢Come in here; we will dine and talk at the same 


time,” said Cordell, and they entered the chophouse. 
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Fisher’s appetite made him a profitable customer, for 
his plate remained much as it came; but Cordell, 
with whom dinner was a business quite as important 
as any ordinarily on hand, did his part that way as 
usual. 

When they had finished they took their way to the 
office, and the trembling clerk was hardly relieved, 
much as he dreaded the interview, by hearing from 
a messenger who. waited his return that Mr. Case 
had taken the key, and did not wish Mr. Fisher to 
return until the next day. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“ But, mousie, thou art no thy lane, 
In proving foresight may be vain ; 
The best-laid schemes o’ mice and men, 
Gang aft agley, 
And leaVe us nought but grief and pain 
For promised joy.” 
Ler it be said that whon Fisher had left the office to 
go to his dinner, full of perplexity, he had not carried 
away all office cares with him. On the contrary, he 
had left a very considerable surplus in the heart that 
seemed invulnerable to care—the heart of Mr. Caleb 
Case. 

But no one would have thought so that saw his 
settled aspect as, having thrown aside his cloak, 
which Fisher reverently hufg on the proper peg, he 
rubbed his hands together, remarking that it was an 
ungenial day, and desiring the clerk before he left 
to replenish the fire. Baldwick was a shrewd man, 
and the proverb, ‘‘Set a thief to catch a thief,” sup- 
poses that it is no easy matter for one sharp wit to 
deceive another; but sharp-witted as Baldwick was, 
he was taken in this time, as he had been many 
times before, by the still sharper wit of Mr. Caleb 
Case. That unwrinkled brow, that steadfast, busi- 
ness-like, untroubled look, that self-possessed atti- 
tude and manner, that voice so calm and almost 
kindly, altogether carried the impression that Mr. 
Oase had at that moment no greater source of dis- 
content on his mind than the cold fog of November. 

‘Yes, it is cold, sir,” said Baldwick, getting easy 
as his fears were lulled by these appearances; ‘I 
don’t remember a rawer fog than this.” 

‘¢ Seasonable weather, Baldwick; not to be found 
fault with. We must take the year all round as it 
comes, good and bad together, like other things.” 

‘‘ Well, to be sure, sir,” said Baldwick, falling 
quite into his old deferential tone, ‘‘ there’s things of 
a deal more consequence than the weather.” 

‘‘T should think so, I should think so,” said Mr. 
Case, shrugging his shoulders, and smiling a smile 
that said, ‘‘I am but a man, Baldwick! the distance 
between us, great as it is, I am great enough to put 
away, and can stand by your side as a fellow-heir to 
the ills common to humanity.” 

‘‘T have been very much put out this last week,” 
said Baldwick. ‘‘I hope, sir, you will be able to 
satisfy me that it won’t come to anything; I shouldn’t 
like to be turned out of the land, and have nothing 
to show for my money.” 

‘‘T should have given you credit for more sense 
than to entertain such a fear,’’ said Mr. Case; ‘‘a 
sensible man like you ought to know better than to 
tremble when he knows he’s safe.” 

The tone and look in which this flattery was con- 
veyed helped it much. Mr. Case, when he did con- 
descend to be gracious, was irresistible; nevertheless, 
Baldwick, mollified as he was, answered, ‘‘ Yes, if I 
knew I was safe.” 


--Burns. 
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“Well!” exclaimed the great man, with some- 
thing of the great man’s air returning, “‘ you have it 
on the very best authority that you are safe.” 

‘* Ye-e-s,” said Baldwick, as if he meant ‘‘no”’ 
quite as much. 

‘‘ What has been troubling you?” said Mr. Case ; 
‘‘your conscience, that let you take the land at a 
third of its value?” 

‘Well, sir, that was your business. If your con- 
science was clear upon the matter, I don’t see that 
mine had aught to do with it,” said Baldwick, heated 
by the insinuation. 

‘‘ Well,” said Mr. Case, not seeming to take 
umbrage, ‘‘mine is very easy. I know how to do 
the best for all my friends, and do it; and while I 
served you well in that affair, I studied the true in- 
terests of the other parties.” 

‘* Yes, sir, no doubt you served me well, if I’m to 
keep the land; but I’m told right and left I shall 
have to turn out,” said Baldwick. 

‘‘ Who has told you so ?”” 

‘‘ Why, sir, look at this letter,” said Baldwick, 
producing one from his pocket-book and present- 
ing it. 

Mr. Case read it with a derisive smile, and replied, 
when he had finished, ‘‘I know this fellow, a hair- 
brained young adventurer, who thinks to get some- 
thing by making this commotion. He fancies that 
when young King comes into his aunt’s property he 
shall get his share.” 

‘*Don’t care what he fancies,’ said Baldwick, 
rather sullenly; ‘‘the thing is, if it’s true what he 
says. 

“True ? ha, ha, ha!” laughed Mr. Case. 


than half overcome by the great man’s assurance. 

‘Leave it all to me,” said Mr. Case. ‘‘ Keep 
quiet; any letters you get let me have. Don’t hold 
any communication with this young Firebrace, it 
will seem to countenance him, and encourage him to 
goon; he is playing a game that he will soon get 
tired of.” 

‘Well, sir, if you think so—if you think for a 
certainty that I’m safe—” said Baldwick. 

“Tf you have any doubts,” said Mr. Case, ‘you 
may back out and return your purchase. I can find 
many that will take it on higher terms than I 
favoured you with, in the face of ten Mr. Firebraces, 
with my word to rest upon.” 

Baldwick was sent into a muse by this stroke. 

‘Come, make up your mind, I can write a cheque 
for your purchase-money in a very short time, and I 
will take Callowfields off your hands.” 

Baldwick looked blank. 

“‘T have begun to build a house, and been at a 
good expense otherwise already,” he answered. 

‘That will be some advantage to my clients, for 
of course I cannot make any allowances as the prico 
was so low,” said Mr. Case, in his decisive business 
tone. 
one tenant in twenty.” 

“No,” said Baldwick, thoughtfully. 

‘Make up your mind,” said Mr. Case. 

‘What? ‘lo—to—” 

‘To part with it, or to trust me,” said Mr. Case. 

‘‘ Well,” said Baldwick, rising, and looking with 
searching inquiry into the great man’s face, “‘ you 
must know.” 





answered, ‘‘I wonder you ever forgot that.” 





But Baldwick did not laugh, though he was more 


‘‘ Besides, a house there would be no use to 


Mr. Case smiled with assumed contempt, as he 
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“Then this is all chaff?” said Baldwick, pointing 
to the letter. ‘‘ You are not surprised at it?” 

‘Surprised! I knew it all long ago. I knew 
what this fellow was about; but you don’t suppose I 
trouble myself with such trifles. Let him go to law; 
he will learn, if he does, not to meddle with other 
people’s business.” 

“Well,” said Baldwick, ‘I’m sorry I’ve given 
you so much trouble, sir. You see, it’s nothing for 
you to be in danger of a thousand pounds or so, but 
it makes all the difference in the world to a man 
like me.” 

‘Of course it does, and therefore I make allow- 
ances for your panic; but I hope you will be quiet 
now, and laugh at any one who tries to scare you 
about it. You haven’t said a word about the price 
you gave?” 

‘Not I; not a word,” said Baldwick, with a 
cunning grin. 

“Very good,” said Mr. Case. ‘Keep your own 
counsel. In ashort time you will have cleared off 
the purchase-money by your profits, and then it will 
be all absolute gain. Of course, as I told you, there 
must be risks of dispute when there is no title, but 
as long as you are secure of possession, what does 
that matter ?”’ 

‘“‘ No, sir, certainly it doesn’t matter,” said Bald- 
wick, his heart warming towards the great man for 
having done him such a wonderful favour as to put 
him in possession of a highway to wealth. 

“Very good, then, unless you have more to say, I 
have another engagement in a short time, and shall 
not be able to talk any longer on this business.” 

“Thank you, sir. I beg your pardon for taking 
up your time,” said Baldwick, brushing his hat with 
his coat sleeve. 

“Never mind. I am glad to help those that will 
help themselves. I shall be repaid for what I have 
done for you when I see you—what Callowfields 
must make you—a rich man.” 

When Baldwick left the office his heart was full of 
gratitude and confidence ; how could he, for a mo- 
ment, have doubted Mr.Case? But whether it was 
the fog, or whether it was a spice of native roguery 
within, that made him distrust others, he was colder 
in heart by the time he got home, every step from 
the office seeming to steal a ray of the generous 
warmth that had glowed within. ‘‘I hope he is not 
a-doing of me,” he thought ; “ after all said and done, 
I almost wish I hadn’t taken to the place.” 

And how about Mr. Case? No sooner had 
Baldwick departed than he threw himself into a 
chair, resting his head on his hands; and when he 
was*wasned by the clock’s striking two that Fisher 
would be back immediately, he arose hastily, ex- 
tinguished the fire, cloaked himself, locked the door, 
and gave directions to the messenger who was 
always in attendance, to bid the clerk not return till 
nine o’clock the next morning, when he would find 
him there. What his thoughts had been while rest- 
ing his head on his hands shall presently be told. 





PUNS AND PUNNING. 


BY JOWN TIMBS. 


I. 
PUN is defined by Addison, in a paper in the 
“Guardian,” as ‘‘a conceit arising from the 
use of two words that agree in the sound, but differ 





in the sense.” To render this definition more 
accurate, though less concise, it may be varied into, 
‘“a conceit produced by the novelty and unex- 
pectedness arising from the use of two words that 
agree in the sound, but.differ in the sense, or of 
one word used with a double application.”? Addison 
observes, in the paper just mentioned, that ‘‘ Aristotle, 
in the eleventh chapter of his ‘Rhetoric,’ describes 
two or three kinds of puns, which he calls paragrams, 
among the beauties of good writing, and produces 
instances of them out of some of the greatest authors 
in the Greek tongue.’ “Cicero,” he goes,on to 
observe, ‘‘has sprinkled several of his works with 
puns; and in his book where he lays down the rules 
of oratory, quotes abundance of sayings as pieces of 
wit, which also, upon examination, prove arrant 
puns.” 

The age in which this species of wit chiefly flourished 
in England was the reign of King James the First. 
His Majesty was a tolerable punster, and the taste of 
the sovereign was studied by the courtiers and by 
the clergy. The greatest authors, in their most 
serious works, made frequent use of puns; and 
even in the pulpit they were not uncommon. Pun- 
ning was used under all circumstances—serious as well 
as trivial matters were infected with it. This vice, 
as some will consider it, extended itself everywhere. 
Indeed, it spread to so dreadful a degree, that it was 
as freely used in the court of justice and the church as 
anywhere else. The criminal, when conducted to 
death, received his sentence in a mixture of gravity 
and puns; and the preacher, the more strongly, 
perhaps, to impress his doctrine, played on the 
words as he went along. The following sentence 
occurs in a sermon from the pulpit: —‘‘The dial shows 
that we must die all; yet, nevertheless, all houses 
are turned into ale-houses ; our cares into cates; our 
paradise is a pair o dice; our marriage a merry age; 
our matrimony a matter o’ money; our divines have 
become dry wines—it was not so even in the days of 
NNo-ah, Ah-no.”’ 

In the clever paper in the ‘‘Guardian,” No. 36, 
entitled, ‘‘A Modest Apology for Punning,” is 
drawn the distinction between the extemporaneous 
puns of conversation, and the deliberate and grave 
use of this species of false wit in general composi- 
tion. While defending the pun as a means of en- 
livening the dull wits of those engaged in common 
conversation, the writer, nevertheless, affirms, ‘‘I 
look upon premeditated quibbles and puns com- 
mitted to the press as unpardonable crimes. There 
is as much difference betwixt these and the starts in 
common discourse, as betwixt casual rencounters and 
murder with malice prepense.” 

To clear the ground, it may be well to notice the 
differences between puns and other forms of wit. 

The proverb, ‘‘ Wit of one man is the wisdom of 
many,” is attributed to Lord John Russell, in Rogers’s 
“Ttaly,” ed. 1856, p. 453. The foundation was 
laid most probably by Bacon: ‘The genius, wit, 
and spirit of a nation are discovered by their 
proverbs.” 

The precise boundaries of the term wit are still 
too unsettled to admit of any strict definition. It 
may, perhaps, be described generally as consisting 
in the display of remote resemblances between dis- 
similar objects, or such, at least, as have no apparent 
resemblance. ‘This species of wit is exhibited in 
great perfection in two poems of a very opposite 
class—the ‘‘ Hudibras” of Butler, and tho “ Night 
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Thoughts” of Young: ludicrously by Butler, to 
display the absurdities of hypocritical pretence ; 
seriously by Young, to add force and point to his 
reasonings in favour of religion, belief, and conduct. 

When, instead of the remote resemblances dis- 
coverable in things themselves, the different mean- 
ings of the same word are brought into equivocal 
contact, the operation is called punning, and the pro- 
duct is a pun. 

The philosophy of the pun, and its relation to 
alliteration, rhyme, and other forms of speech, the 
effect. of which is derived partly from the sound, 
rather than the sense, might afford matter for some 
speculation. 

The greatest authors, in their most serious works, 
made frequent use of puns. The sermons of Bishop 
Andrews, and the tragedies of Shakespeare, are full 
of them. In the latter, nothing is more usual than 
to see a hero weeping and quibbling for a dozen 
lines together. Butler, who was greatly taken with 
Bishop Andrews’s style, affirms that he was an in- 
imitable preacher in this way, in an anecdote which 
he tells with the view of showing how difficult or 
impossible it was for those who attempted to copy 
him with success. But Butler unconsciously records a 
severe and, at the same time, well-deserved condem- 
nation of the manner of writing which he so much 
admires. ‘Pious and pleasant Bishop Felton,” he 
says, ‘‘ his contemporary and colleague, endeavoured 
in vain to imitate his sermons, to assimilate his style, 
and therefore said merrily of himself, ‘I had almost 
marred my own natural trot by endeavouring to 
imitate his artificial amble.’ ” 

There is no kind of false wit, says Addison, which 
has been so recommended by the practice of all ages, 
as that which consists in a jangle of words, and is 
comprehended under the general name of punning. 
It is, indeed, impossible to kill a weed which the 
soil has a natural disposition to produce. The seeds 
of punning are in the minds of all men, and though 
they may be subdued by reason, reflection, and good 
sense, they be very apt to shoot up in the greatest 
genius that is not broken and cultivated by the rules 
of art. 

Punsters, in the opinion of Steele, very much con- 
tribute towards the sardonic laugh, and the extremes 
of either wit or folly seldom fail of raising this 
noisy kind of applause. ‘‘ As the ancient physician 
held the sardonic laugh very beneficial to the lungs, 
I should, methinks, advise all my countrymen of 
consumptive and hectical constitution to associate 
with the most facetious punsters of the age.” 

One way to try a piece of wit, is to translate it into 
another language ; if it bears the test, you may pro- 
nounce it true; but if it vanishes in the experiment, 
you must conclude it to have been a pun. In short, 
one may say of a pun, that it is vor et preterea nihil 
—a sound, and nothing but a sound. Like most 
tests, however, this fails occasionally; for there are 
some few puns that, in spite of the prohibitory law, 
can smuggle themselves into the regions of true wit, 
just as foreigners who have perfectly learned the 
language of a country can enter as natives, and 
set alien acts at defiance. 

It appears, too, in the novelty and unexpectedness 
of the signification or application presented by the 
pun,—a novelty which always, at least, produces 
surprise, and often the livelier titillation of a gro- 
tesque or otherwise ludicrous image. Sometimes, 
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region than the ludicrous; as, for instance, when 
Burke (or whoever it was) exclaimed: ‘‘ What is 
majesty, when deprived of its externals, but a jest?” 
So, in his account of his ramble through London, in 
the ‘‘ Spectator,” No. 454, Steele tells us that when 
he looked down from one of the windows on the first 
floor of the Exchange upon the area below, ‘ where 
all the several voices lost their distinction, and rose 
up in a confused humming,” a reflection occurred tv 
him that could not have come into the mind of any 
but of one a little too studious; for he adds, “I 
said to myself, with a kind of pun in thought, What 
nonsense is all the hurry in this world to those who 
are above it!’? It may be observed that both these 
puns arise, not out of the similar sounds of two 
words, but out of the double application of one— 
externals in the former, aJove in the latter. 

We will give two or three examples of these 
slippery fellows, who, to use a modern phrase, have 
succeeded in driving a coach-and-six through Addi- 
son’s act, as to the non-translatability of puns. 

The lectures of a Greek philosopher were attended 
by a young girl of exquisite beauty. One day, a 
grain of sand happened to get into her eye, and, 
being unable to extricate it herself, she requested his 
assistance. As he was observed to perform this little 
operatien with a zeal which, perhaps, a less spark- 
ling eye might not have commanded, somebody 
called to him in Greek, ‘‘ Do not spoil the pupil.” 

A punster, being requested to give a specimen of 
his art, asked for a subject. ‘‘The King.” ‘The 
King is not a subject,” he replied. This holds good 
in French likewise—Le Rot n'est pas un syet. 

The last case belongs to a class which is, perhaps, 
more extensive than is commonly supposed ; where 
the two senses of the word are allied by an easy 
metaphor, and may consequently be found in more than 
one language. We give another of the same kind. 

Erskine was reproached with his propensity to 
punning, and was told that puns were the lowest 
kind of wit. ‘True,’ said he, ‘‘ and therefore they 
are the foundation of wit.” 

Madame de Lamotte was condemned to be marked 
with a hot iron on both shoulders, as well as to per- 
petual imprisonment, for her fraud in the affair of 
Marie Antoinette’s diamond necklace. At the end 
of ten months, however, she made her escape from 
L’ Hopital, where she was confined, by the aid of a 
seur, who said, when quitting her, ‘‘ Adieu, Madame, 
prenes garde de vous faire remarquer.” (Farewell, 
madame, take care not to be re-marked.) 

At a time when public affairs were in a very ul- 
settled state in France, M. de G , who squinted 
terribly, asked Talleyrand how things were going 
on. ‘' Mais, comme vous voyez, Monsieur.” (Why, as 
you see, sir.) 

Another pun, attributed to the same great master, 
is not only translatable, but is much better in Eng- 
lish than in French. During the reign of Bonaparte, 
when an arrogant soldiery affected to despise all 
civilians, Talleyrand asked a certain general what 
was meant by calling people péquins. ‘‘ Nous appellons 
péquins tout ce qui nest pas militaire,” said the general. 
(We call everybody who is not a soldier a péquin,— 
a miserable creature.) ‘Hh! out,” replied Talley- 
rand, ‘‘ comme nous autres nous appellons militaires tous 
ceux qui ne sont pas civiles.” (Oh yes, as we call 
military all those who are not civil.) 

I propose now to amuse the reader with some 
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miscellaneous examples of punning. It may be 
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observed that many of the notable punsters were 
dramatic writers or professional comedians, and a 
selection of some by George Colman will serve to 
show the quality of this style of wit. 

A gentleman having a remarkably long visage, was 
one day riding by Mr. Whyte’s school at Dublin, at 
the gate of which he overheard young Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan say, “That gentleman’s face is 
longer than his life.” Struck by the strangeness 
of the remark, he turned his horse’s head, and re- 
quested its meaning. ‘‘ Sir,” said the boy, ‘I meant 
no offence in the world, but I have read in the Bible 
at school that a man’s life is but a span, and I am 
sure your face is double that length.” The gentle- 
man threw the lad sixpence for his wit. 

In preaching a charity sermon, the Rev. Sydney 
Smith frequently repeated the assertion that, of all 
nations, Englishmen were most distinguished for 
generosity and the love of their species. The collec- 
tion happened to be inferior to his expectations ; 
and he said that he had evidently made a great 
mistake, for that his expression should have been 
that they were distinguished for the love of their 
specie. 

W. H. Ireland, the Shakespeare forger, wrote in 
a volume of his ‘“‘ Rhapsodies ”’ :— 


** As on thy title-page, poor little book, 
Full oft I cast a sad and pensive look, 
I shake my head and pity thee ; 
For I, alas! no brazen front possess, 
Nor do I ev’ry potent art profess, 
To send thee forth from censure free.”’ 


Upon this Porson wrote: ‘Though I cannot help 
looking upon him as too modest in the fourth verse, 
he certainly underrates the amount and extent of 
his possessions; he is by no means poor in his own 
brass.” 

George Colman was an admirable punster. Sheri- 
dan once said, when George made a successful hit, 
“T hate a pun; but Colman almost reconciles me to 
the infliction.”” He was once asked if he knew Theo- 
dore Hook? ‘Oh, yes,” was his reply, ‘‘ Hook and 
I [eye] are old associates.” 

George Colman thé younger was an early asso- 
ciate of Theodore Hook. Qn the first evening they 
met they had been sitting some time, when Colman, 
fixing his eye upon Hook, muttered, ‘‘ Very odd, 
very strange, indeed! wonderful precocity of genius! 
Astonishing diligence and assiduity! You must be 
a very extraordinary young man. Why, sir,’ he 
continued, raising his voice, ‘ you can hardly have 
reached your twenty-first birthday?” ‘I have just 
passed it,’? said the other, using the phrase of card- 
Players, ‘ vingt-un, overdrawn.” ‘Ah, very good,” 
replied Colman; ‘but pray, sir, tell me how the 
deux-ace did you contrive to find time to write that 
terribly long Roman History ?”? (Hooke’s.) 

_ A young person, being hardly pressed to sing 
m company where George Colman formed one of 
the party, solemnly assured them that he could not 
sing ; and at last said, rather hastily, that ‘they only 
Wished to make a butt of him.” ‘0, no,” said 
Colman, “‘my good sir, we only want to get a stave 
out of you.” 

One day, when Colman and his son were walking 
from Soho Square to the Haymarket, two witlings, 
Miles Peter Andrews and William Augustus Miles, 
Were coming the contrary way, on the opposite side 
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of the street. They had each sent a dramatic manu- 
script for the Summer Theatre, and, being anxious to 
get the start of each other in the production of their 
several works, they both called out, ‘‘ Remember, 
Colman, I am first oar.” ‘ Humph,” muttered the 
manager, as they passed on, ‘they may talk about 
first oars, but they have not a scull between them.” 
This reminds one of a witticism of Douglas Jerrold. 
Two conceited young authors were boasting that they 
rowed in the same boat with a celebrated wit of the 
day. ‘ Aye,” replied Jerrold, ‘but not with the 
same sculls.” 

John Taylor sent to Colman a volame of his poems, 
which bore the motto,— 


**T left no calling for this idle trade ;” 
to which Colman added,— 
‘* For none were blind enough to ask thine aid.” 
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Now, Taylor was an oculist, but having little or 
no practice, the satire was the more poignant. 
Taylor heard of this yeu @esprit ; and shortly after, 
being in company with Colman, the word calling was 
incidentally mentioned by the latter, when Taylor, 
with great quickness, interrupted himwith, “Talking 
of callings, my dear boy, your father was a great 
dramatic ‘English Merchant ;’ now your dealings 
are and always will be those of a small Coal-man.” 

George the Fourth presented to Colman a com- 
mission of Lieutenaut of the Yeomen of the Guard 
in 1820. On the first birthday that Colman attended 
officially in full costume, his Majesty seemed much 
pleased to see him, and observed, ‘‘ Your uniform, 
George, is so well made, that I don’t see the hooks 
and eyes.” On which Colman, unhooking his coat, 
said, ‘‘ Here are my eyes, where are yours?” 

At the table of George Iv, when Prince Regent, 
the royal host said, ‘‘ Why, Colman, you are older 
than I am!” ‘Qh, no, sir,” replied Colman, ‘I 
could not take the liberty of coming into the world 
before your Royal Highness.” 

Turning to the Duke of Wellington, who was 
Gold Stick in waiting, the King remarked, ‘‘ George 
Colman puts me in mind of Paris.” ‘If that is the 
case,” exclaimed Colman, ‘the only difference 
between the Duke of Wellington and me, is, that 
I am the hero of Loo—he of Waterloo!” 

Colman and Bannister were dining one day with 
Lord Erskine, the ex-chancellor, who, in the course 
of conversation on rural affairs, boasted that he kept 
on his pasture-land nearly a thousand sheep. ‘I 
perceive, then,” said Colman, ‘your lordship has 
still an eye to the Woolsack.”’ 

Colman, himself no giant, delighted in quizzing 
persons of short stature. Liston and pretty little 
Mrs. Liston, were dining with him, and towards 
evening, when preparing to leave their host, Liston 
said, ‘‘Come, Mrs. L., let us be going.” ‘Mrs. L. 
(Ell) indeed,” exclaimed Colman, ‘‘ Mrs. Inch, you 
mean.” 

A Mr. Faulkener, from the provinces, had been 
engaged at the Haymarket. Colman was dis- 
appointed with his new actor, who had to deliver 
the following line, which he spoke in a nasal 
tone :— 

** Ah! where is my honour now ?” 


Colman, who was behind the scenes, took a hasty 
pinch of snuff, and muttered, ‘I wish your honour 
was back at Newcastle again, with all my heart.” 
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1pz fields and moors in russet garments vested ; 
A lone hill lifted calm and still and fair 
Above the morning haze, and faintly crested 
With tender brightness in the golden air. 


Brown, withered leaves, some shelter mutely craving, 
Lie heaped in clefts and hollows of the bank 

Where scarlet berries gleam, and fern-plumes waving 
Shadow the mossy velvet, green and dank. 


Over the trees a silver network, airy 
And delicate as woven rays of light, 
Wrought by the fingers of some silent fairy, 
In the clear moonshine of the winter night. 


I listen,—for this quiet wind is singing 

A penitential psalm in undertones, 

Breathing faint sadness in its sighs, and swinging 
The solemn fir-tree, crowned with clustered cones. 


I know not why the stillness and the sweetness 
Of days like this bring out that subtle sense 
Of our own life’s mysterious incompleteness, 
Its little knowledge and its sad pretence. 


O that the calm of God were resting lightly 

On weary spirit and on striving hand, 

Like these soft morning beams that shed so brightly 
A Sabbath quiet over all the land! 


O to be hushed, and feel His presence shining 
Around our lives, to keep them pure and still, 
To stay our fevered strife and eager pining, 
And trust in meekness to His holy will! 


Earth hath her times of peace,—we struggle vainly, 
In ceaseless action, toiling to be blest ; 

This winter calm may show us all too plainly 

Our restlessness that chafes against God’s rest. 


SARAH DOUDNEY 
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AMERICAN ILLUSTRATIONS OF EUROPEAN ANTIQUITIES, 
BY PRINCIPAL DAWSON, LL.D., MONTREAL. 


-——PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF PREHISTORIC MEN. * 


x 
Sh part of our subject on which we now enter 
may well be compared to the prospect presented 
to the prophet Ezekiel when he was introduced to a 
valley filled with bones, and observed that they were 
‘very dry.” Yet if the reader will bear with a 
little disquisition on the dry bones of prehistoric 
humanity, we may promise him that in the end we 
shall find that these bones will come together and 
become clothed with flesh, and that their owners will 
fall into the ranks of the great army of mankind as 
known to us in our more modern times. 

The attempts which have been made to draw such 
lines of distinction as would serve for race characters 
between the different varieties of man have neces- 
sarily been only partially successful, since these race 
characters shade into each other, and this in several 
directions, depending on the particular lines of com- 
parison followed. More particularly, when we have 
merely bones to rely on, classification becomes less 
satisfactory; and though it is easy to divide any 
number of skulls into dolichocephalous, or long- 
headed, and brachycephalous, or short-headed, aud 
these again into those that are orthognathous or 
prognathous, that is, with more or less prominent 
jaws and retreating forehead, yet these pass into 
each other by imperceptible gradations, and the dif- 
ferences are not altogether coincident with those of 
race as established on other grounds. 

I have long thought that this matter of comparison 
of skulls and skeletons requires to be placed on a 
somewhat different basis, which is well indicated in 
the note furnished by Professor Huxley to Sir Charles 
Lyell in connection with the prehistoric skulls of the 
Belgian and Neanderthal caves. He contents him- 
self with a broad distinction between skulls of the 
low and high types, that is, of the ruder and the 
more civilised nations, and informs us that even in 
rude and homogeneous races like the Australians 
there is great cranial variety, while it is well known 
that any skull, ancient or modern, except those that 
have been artificially flattened, may find its counter- 
part in a large collection of European skulls. 

The practical point, therefore, is to ascertain what 
cranial characters are necessarily or generally con- 
nected with those other characters which we perceive 
in different races, and so to apply the whole as t» 
obtain definite information regarding the state of 
civilisation and general habits of life which they in- 
dicate. From this point of view the mere length or 
shortness of skulls does not seem a very important 
feature, except locally. There are rude and uncivi- 
lised races with both forms of cranium. The Laps 
are a rude people, somewhat comparable with the 
Greenlanders, and, like them, of small stature, but 
they have short orthognathous heads, while those of 
the Greenlanders are dolichocephalic and prog- 
nathous. Of the most ancient skulls taken from 
caverns, as we shall see, some are long-headed, 
others very short. Those of the more northera 
American Indians tend to a lengthened form, but 





* The Editor is obliged from lack of space to omit two sections relating 
to the “‘Religion of Prehistoric Man,” including the instinct of immer 
tality, illustrated by details as to burial rites and observances. Refer- 





ence to these subjects will be found in the concludiag paper of the 
series, - - 
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in the south they become short and broad. Of 
modern civilised races, the Germanic race seems to 
have shorter and more broadly oval heads than the 
English and Swedish, and these than the purely 
Celtic peoples. The greater or less prominence of 
the jaws and recession of the forehead is, on the 





Fig. 1.—OUTLINES OF THREE PREHISTORIC EUROPEAN SKULLS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE FROM HO@CHELAGA. Outer outline, Cro-Magnon 
skull ; second outline, Engis skull; third outline (dotted), Neander- 
thal skull ; inner figure, Hochelagan skull on a smaller scale. 


other hand, more an indication of lownessof cultureand 
civilisation than of difference of race. In civilised 
countries the ruder peasantry present most of this 
prognathous character, and it belongs to nearly 
all the more barbarous nations. A similar statement 
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of mental culture. Small capacity of the brain-case 
is also a mark of an inferior race, though some 





Fig. 2.—OUTLINE OF CRO-MAGNON SKULL AS SEEN IN FRONT, AND 
HOCHELAGAN SKULL ON SMALLER SCALE. The resemblance of the 
two skulls would appear greater but that their attitude is not pre- 
cisely the same. 


highly intelligent peoples have small heads. On the 
whole, the smaller development of the anterior and 
upper regions of the cranium, and the greater pro- 
portionate development of the face and jaws, are 





Fig. 3.—FRONT AND PROFILE VIEW OF ANOTHER HOCHELAGAN SKULL OF SIMILAR TYPE BUT OF HIGHER CRANIAL DEVELOPMENT, CLOSELY 


RESEMBLING THE MENTONE SKULL AS PHOTOGRAPHED BY DR. RIVIERE, 


Montreal. 


may be made respecting breadth and prominence of 
the cheek bones and of the angles of the lower jaw, 
though these probably have reference rather to the 


Constant use of coarse and tough food than to want | 


Both the Hochelagan skulls are from photographs by Henderson, of 


marks of the lower races. Habits of life may have 
mechanical connections with skull forms. Inde- 


| pendently of the attempts made by some tribes to 


modify the skull artificially, modes of carrying in- 
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fants may have an effect. Wilson has pointed this 
out in the case of the connection of the American 
cradle-board with a flat form of occiput. So there is 
some reason to believe that hard work on the part of 
the mother tends to produce long heads in the 
children, and that less constant work, as well as 
nomadic habits, tends to shortness of head. 

Let us sum up these remarks in a few general 
statements, and then proceed to inquire how they 
apply to the American Indians and to prehistoric 
men in Europe. First, then, forms of skulls are 
often merely individual, and much variety thus 
exists in the skulls of one and the same race. 
Secondly, when a sufficient number of skulls are 
compared, certain-general characters for a race, at 
any given time of its history, ean be obtained. 
Thirdly, the eranial characters of races being de- 
pendent on external circumstances and on culture, 
may vary in the lapse of ages. Fourthly, cranial 
characters are thus of even more importance in 
determining the low or elevated condition of a people 
than the race from which they have been derived. 
Fifthly, the small development of the frontal and 
superior regions of the skull, and the large size of the 
jaws and facial bones, are marks of low type. 
Sixthly, long heads with low frontal region generally 
belong to the lowest races; short and broad heads often 
to an immediate stage of culture; and regularly 
oval heads to the highest type. 

Dr. Wilson, of Toronto, has devoted much study to 
American skulls, and the American race is to form 
our term of comparison in this paper. We may 
begin therefore with his description of the typical 
head of Eastern America. It is short and broad, or 
somewhat elongated, with largely developed max- 
illaries and zygomata, prominent superciliary ridges, 
a comparatively narrow and poorly developed frontal 
region, and flattened or truncated .occiput, great 
facial breadth, both at the cheek-bones and in the 
square massive lower jaw, and prominence in the 
nasal bones. ‘To this we may add as a consequence 
of the widening of the face, a somewhat elongated 
or less round form of the orbits, and that in many 
tribes the occiput is by no means flattened. Accord- 
ing to the same careful observer, the Esquimaux of 
North America have long heads, resembling in form 
those of the Ischuktchi of North Asia, and also those 
of the northern tribes of Indians, differing, how- 
ever, from the proper Indian type in smaller nasal 
bones and more projecting jaws. In regard to mere 
length of head, the American Indians proper divide 
themselves into two groups, the Algonquin, Iroquois, 
and Lenapé races, extending across the northern 
and eastern regions, being long-headed, and the 
southern and south-western races, including the 
mound-builders, being short-headed. The two types 
graduate into each other, and among long-headed 
tribes occasional short heads occur, while on the 
other hand short-headed races present occasional 
long-headed specimens. These varieties sometimes 
depend on the presence of captives, or on conquests 
and intermixture of tribes, but they show at least a 
primitive identity with modifications. Further, some 
of the short heads and flat occiputs seem to have 
been at least aggravated by fhe use of the cradle- 
board to which the papoose is strapped in infancy 
among all the migratory tribes. Among some western 
tribes, as well as among some now extinct peoples 
of the south, the forehead was flattened by pressure 
in infancy, a practice which obtained also among 





some Turanian tribes of the Old World. It would 
also seem that a remarkably short form of head was 
characteristic of the ancient Alleghan race, and that 
some of their heads were high in front, wh ile others 
had remarkably retreating foreheads. It is curious 
to notice this indication of low intellectual capacity 
in this old semi-civilised race; but if it really indi- 
cates the position of these people it may readily be 
accounted for. Living undisturbed for ages in a 
rich alluvial region, with stationary and fixed insti- 
tutions, and with the energies of the individual 
cramped by a system of tribal communism, their 
intellectual powers may well have been reduced to 
a lower point than that of the rude hunter tribes, 
except in the case of those men of higher caste who 
had to manage public affairs. Men may become 
degraded by too great peace and prosperity, along 
with unvarying routine, quite as much as by the 
exigencies and hardships of savage life. ‘These 
mound-builders with their peculiar, yet American 
heads, are perhaps the oldest men of the Western 
Continent known to us, if we except some stray 
bones found under circumstances which have been 
supposed to indicate a still greater antiquity. One 
of the most remarkable of these, the ‘‘ Calaveras” 
skull froma California, is stated by Professor Wyman 
to be of somewhat larger capacity than those of 
modern Indians of that country, but of the same 
type. We thus find in America a characteristic 
type of head, but under this a great many varieties 
of long and short, straight and prognathous, natural 
and distorted forms; and this American type of 
skull on the whole resembles that known as 
Turanian in the Old World. Further, the pos- 
sessors of these American heads were found in the 
most varied stages of civilisation and barbarism; 
though, as stated in a/‘previous paper, the more 
ancient and civilised peoples had more delicate and 
refined forms of face and head than the ruder 
tribes. 

Nothing is more distinct in the intimations, both of 
tradition and of monuments, than the existence in 
the Old World in prehistoric times of two types of 
men representing respectively the American Indian 
and the Esquimaux—the one of large stature and 
powerful frame, the other comparatively small and 
feeble. Nilsson well argues that all the northern 
tales of giants, dwarfs, and elves arise from this 
source, and he refers, as parallel cases, to the terror 
of the Israelites at the gigantic size of the Anakin, 
and of the Romans when informed of the bulk and 
strength of the Germans. In the oldest historic 
times of Scandinavia and of Britain of which we 
have any certain information, there seem to have 
been contemporary races of small and large men, 
and the latter seem to have been encroaching on the 
former. In the various mixtures and movements 
which have taken place, races of these different types 
sometimes remain distinct and sometimes have been 
blended. In Seandimavia, the Laps are still a very 
distinct people from the Swedes, just as the Esqui- 
maux are distinct from the eastern American Indians; 
but in Scotland the little men of the north and the 
gigantic men of the west speak one language, and 
are regarded as equally Celts, and in western Ame- 
rica the Esquimaux and Indians graduate into each 
other. 

There is nothing to prevent our believing that 
races thus distinct in stature, and to some extent in 
form of head, may be of common origin. Unfavour- 
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able circumstances and deficient food may depauperate 
races of men, and there is no reason to believe that 
the stunted Fuegian is of different race from the 
gigantic Patagonian, or the feeble Hare Indian of the 
north from his better-developed brethren who feed 
not on hares but on deer. Still, such differences 
mark at least long continuance of the different modes 
of life, and they necessarily lead to hostility of races, 
one of which prides itself on strength and power, 
the other on finesse and cunning. 

It was at one time difficult to say whether in 
America and Europe the large or the small races 
were the earlier, or whether there is any difference 
in this. It used to be maintained that in Europe 
generally, as the Scandinavian antiquaries still be- 
lieve with reference to that country, the smaller 
short-headed- race was the earlier; but recent dis- 
coveries in the French caves and rock shelters seem 
to negative this, and to show that a race of great 
stature and large cranial development had the pre- 
cedence. So while in historic periods the Indians of 
eastern America have been destructive to the Esqui- 
maux, and have been at least restricting their range, 
there seems no certain evidence that, in the west at 
least, where the two races graduate into each other, 
they may not have been contemporaries from the 
first, and some have regarded the Esquimaux as the 
later of the two. In any case, the graduation of the 
one race into the other in the west, while they are 
markedly distinct on their confines in the east, is an 
important fact. Just as even in antediluvian times 
there were Nephelim, or men of strength and of 
violence as distinguished from the rest of the world, 
and as in ancient Palestine there were certain races 
noted for their stature, and as the same differences 
obtain at the present day, so they may have always 
existed both in Europe and America, and may have 
fluctuated in their boundaries and extent. Changes in 
physical character may also have occurred,—as feeble 
races driven to the more bleak and unproductive 
districts became for that reason more feeble, or as 
the less muscular races succeeded by superior energy 
and sagacity in overcoming and reducing to subjec- 
tion the stronger, as the Hebrews did in Syria, the 
Romans in Germany, and the Normans in England. 
Further, all such movements and conquests lead to 
intermixtures of these divers races. 

In any case we have these parallel facts, that while 
the Esquimaux are a small race corresponding to the 
Laps, and to the extinct elves and dwarfs of other 
parts of Europe, the American Indians are men of 
large stature and of great muscular development, 
corresponding in this to the prehistoric men of 
Mentone and of the Perigord caves in Europe. This 
stature, and the great development of muscular 
processes in the bones of the limbs, are consequences 
of abundant food and a temperate climate, and of 
roving habits in a wild country, and without beasts 
of burden. Cartier mentions on several occasions 
the stature of the Indians as compared with his 
Breton sailors; and in his visit to Hochelaga, when 
his men were tired with a long walk, the savages 
took them up like children and carried them on their 
shoulders. ‘This accords perfectly with the great 
power of limb of the American Indian, and with his 
known capability of carrying immense burdens over 
portages. The strongly carinate thigh-bones, the 
flattened tibia, and large fibula, observed in the 
oldest prehistoric skeletons of Europe, show that 
they belonged to men possessing similar power. 
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The beautiful work of Lartet and Christy has 
vividly portrayed to us the antiquities of the lime- 
stone plateau of the Dordogne—the ancient Aqui- 
tania—remains which recall to us a population of 
Horites, or cave-dwellers, of a time anterior to the 
dawn of history in France, living much like the 
modern hunter-tribes of America, and, as already 
stated, possibly contemporary, in their early history 
at least, with the mammoth and its extinct com- 
panions of the later Post-pliocene forests. We have 
already noticed the arts and implements of these 
people; but what manner of people were they in 
themselves? ‘The answer is given by the skeletons 
found in the cave of Cro-magnon. ‘This is a shelter 
or hollow under an overhanging ledge of limestone, 
and excavated originally by the action of the weather 
on a softer bed. It fronts the south-west and the 
little river Vezerey; and having originally been 
about eight feet high and nearly twenty deep, must 
have formed a cosey shelter from rain, or cold, or 
summer sun, and with a pleasant outlook froin its 
front. All rude races have much sagacity in making 
selections of this sort. Being nearly fifty feet wide, 
it was capacious enough to accommodate several 
families, and when in use it no doubt had trees or 
shrubs in front, and may have been farther com- 
pleted by stones, poles, or bark placed across the 
opening. It seems, however, in the first instance to 
have been used only-at intervals, and to have been 
left vacant for considerable portions of time. Per- 
haps it was visited only by hunting or war parties. 
But subsequently it was permanently occupied, and 
this for so long a time that in some places a foot and 
a half of ashes and carbonaceous matter with bones, 
implements, etc., was accumulated. By this time 
the height of the cavern had been much diminished, 
and instead of clearing it out for future use it was 
made a place of burial in which four or five indi- 
viduals were interred. Of these, two were men, one 
of great age, the other probably in the prime of life. 
A third was a woman of about thirty or forty years 
of age. The other remains were too fragmentary to 
give very certain results. 

These bones, with others to be mentioned in con- 
nection with them, unquestionably belong to the 
oldest human inhabitants known in western Europe. 
They have been most carefully examined by several 
competent anatomists and archeologists, and the 
results have been published with excellent figures in 
the ‘Reliquice Aquitanice.’’ They are, therefore, 
of the utmost interest for our present purpose, and I 
shall try so to divest the descriptions of anatomical 
details, as to give a clear notion of their character. 
The ‘‘ Old Man of Cro-magnon ”’ was of great stature, 
being nearly six feet high. More than this, his bones 
show that he was of the strongest and most athletic 
muscular development—a Samson in strength; and 
the bones of the limbs have the peculiar form which 
is characteristic of athletic men habituated to rough 
walking, climbing, and running, for this is, I believe, 
the real meaning of the enormous strength of the 
thigh-bone, and the flattened condition of the leg in 
this and other old skeletons. It occurs to some 
extent, though much less than in this old man, in 
American skeletons. His skull presents all the cha- 


racters of advanced age, though the teeth had been 
worn down to the sockets without being lost, which 
again is the character of some, though not of all 
aged Indian skulls. The skull proper, or brain-case, 
is very long, more so than in ordinary modern skulls, 
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and this length is accompanied with a great breadth, 
so that the brain was of greater size than in average 
modern men, and the frontal region was largely and 
well developed. In this respect this most ancient 
skull fails utterly to vindicate the expectations of 
those who would regard prehistoric men as approach- 
ing to the apes. It is at the opposite extreme. The 
face, however, presented very peculiar characters. 
It was extremely broad, with projecting cheek- 
bones and heavy jaw, in this resembling the coarse 
types of the American face ; and the eye-orbits were 
square, and elongated laterally. The nose was large 
and prominent, and the jaws projected somewhat 
forward. This man, therefore, had, as to his features, 
some resemblance to the harsher type of American 
physiognomy, with overhanging brows, small and 
transverse eyes, high cheek-bones, and coarse mouth. 
He had not lived to so great an age without some 
rubs, for his thigh-bone showed a depression which 
must have resulted from a severe wound, perhaps 
from the horn of some wild animal, or the spear of 
an enemy. 

The woman presented similar characters of stature 
and cranial form modified by her sex, and must in 
form and visage have been a veritable squaw, who, 
if her hair and complexion were suitable, would 
have passed at once for an Indian woman, but one 
of unusual size and development. Her head bears 
sad testimony to the violence of her age and people. 
She died from the effects of a blow from a stone- 
headed pogamogan or spear, which has penetrated 
the right side of the forehead with so clean a frac- 
ture as to indicate the extreme rapidity and force of 
its blow. It is inferred from the condition of the 
edges of this wound that she may have survived its 
infliction for two weeks or more. If, as is most 
likely, the wound was received in some sudden 
attack by a hostile tribe, they must have been driven 
off or have retired, leaving the wounded woman in 
the hands of her friends to be tended for a time, and 
then buried, either with other members of her family 
or with others who had perished in the same skir- 
mish. Unless the wound was inflicted in sleep, 
during a night attack, she must have fallen, not in 
flight, but with her face to the foe, perhaps aiding 
the resistance of her friends, or shielding her little 
ones from destruction. With the people of Cro- 
magnon, as with the American Indians, the care 
of the wounded was probably a sacred duty, not to 
be neglected without incurring the greatest disgrace 
and the vengeance of the guardian spirits of the 
sufferers. 

The skulls of these people have been compared to 
those of the modern Esthonians or Lithuanians; 
but on the authority of M. Quatrefages, it is stated 
that while this applies to the probably later race of 
small men found in some of the Belgian caves, it 
does not apply so well to the people of Cro-magnon. 
Are, then, these people the types of any ancient, or of 
the most ancient, European race? We have already 
noticed the remarkable skeleton of Mentone, in the 
south of France, found under circumstances equally 
suggestive of great antiquity. Dr. Rivicre, in a 
memoir on this skeleton, illustrated by two beautiful 
photographs, shows that the characters of the skull 
and of the bones of the limbs are precisely similar to 
those of the Cro-magnon skeleton, indicating a 
perfect identity of race, while the objects found with 
the skeleton are identical in character. 

The ornaments of Cro-magnon were perforated 
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shells from the Atlantic, and pieces of ivory. Thogo 
at Mentone were perforated Neritine from the Medi- 
terranean, and canine teethof the deer. In both 
cases there was evidence that these ancient people 
painted themselves with red oxide of iron; and as if 
to complete the similarity, the Mentone man had an 
old healed-up fracture of the radius of the left arm, 
the effect of a violent blow, or of a fall. Skulls 
found at Clichy and Grenelle in 1868 and 1869 aro 
described by Professor Broca and Mr. Fleurens as 
of the same general type, and the remains found at 
Gibraltar and in the cave of Paviland, in England, 
seem also to have belonged to the same race. The 
celebrated Engis skull, believed to have belonged to 
a contemporary of the mammoth, is also precisely of 
the same type, though less massive than that of 
Cro-magnon; and, lastly, even the somewhat de- 
graded Neanderthal skull, found in a cave near 
Dusseldorf, though, like that of Clichy, inferior in 
frontal development, is referable to the same peculiar 
long-headed style of man, in so far as can be judged 
from the portion that remains. (See fig. 1.) 

Let it be observed, then, that these skulls are pro- 
bably the oldest known in the world, and they are all 
referable to one race of men; and let us ask what 
they tell as to the position and character of Palxo- 
lithic man. The testimony is here fortunately well- 
nigh unanimous. Huxley, who well compares some 
of the peculiar features of these ancient skulls and 
skeletons to those of Australians and other rude 
tribes, and of the ancient Danes of Borroby, a 
people not improbably allied to the Esthonians and 
Fins, remarks that the manner in which the indi- 
vidual heads of the most homogeneous rude races 
differ from each other ‘‘in the same characters, 
though perhaps not to the same extent with the 
Engis and Neanderthal skulls, seem to me to pro- 
hibit any cautious reasoner from affirming the latter 
to have necessarily been of distinct races.’” My own 
experience in American skulls, and the still larger 
experience of Dr. Wilson, fully confirm the wisdom 
of this caution. The figures given in this paper 
will show this in the case of two skulls, both from 
the ancient cemetery of Hochelaga. He adds:— 
‘Finally, the comparatively large cranial capacity 
of the Neanderthal skull, overlaid though it may be 
by pithecord, bony walls, and the completely human 
proportions of the accompanying limb-bones, together 
with the very fair development of the Engis skull, 
clearly indicate that the first traces of the primordial 
stock, whence man has been derived, need no longer 
be sought by those who entertain any form of the 
doctrine of progressive development in the newest 
tertiaries, but that they may be looked for in an 
epoch more distant than that of the Zlephas prim- 
genius than that is from us.” If he had possessed 
the Cro-magnon and Mentone skulls at the time 
when this was written, he might well have said 
immeasurably distant from the time of the Elephas 
primigenius. Professor Broca, who seems by 10 
means disinclined to favour a simian origin for men, 
has the following general conclusions which refer to 
the Cro-magnon skulls :—‘‘ The great volume of the 
brain, the development of the frontal region, the fine 
elliptical profile of the anterior portion of the skull, 
and the orthognathous form of the upper facial 
region, are incontestably evidence of superiority 
which are met with usually only in the civilised 
races. On the other hand, the great breadth of face, 


! the alveolar prognathism, the enormous develop- 
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meat of the ascending ramus of the lower jaw, the 
extent and roughness of the muscular insertions, 
especially of the masticatory muscles, give rise to the 
jdea of a violent and brutal race.” 

He adds that this apparent antithesis, seen also 
in the limbs as well as the skull, accords with the 
evidence furnished by the associated weapons and 
implements of a rude hunter life, and at the same 
time of no mean degree of taste and skill in carving 
and other arts. He might have added that this is 
precisely the antithesis seen in the American tribes, 
among whom art and taste of various kinds, and 
much that is high and spiritual even in thought, 
co-existed with barbarous modes of life and intense 
ferocity and cruelty. The god and the devil were 
combined in these races, but there was nothing of 
the mere brute. - 

Riviére remarks, with expressions of surprise, the 
same contradictory points in the Mentone skeleton. 
Its grand development of brain-case and high facial 
angle, even higher apparently than in most of these 
ancient skulls, combined with other characters which 
indicate a low type and barbarous modes of life. 

Another point which strikes us in reading the 
descriptions, and which deserves the attention of 
those who have access to the skeletons, is the in- 
dication which they seem to present of an extreme 
longevity. The massive proportions of the body, 
the great development of the muscular processes, the 
extreme wearing of the teeth, among a people who 
predominantly lived on flesh and not on grain, the 
obliteration of the sutures of the skull, along with 
indications of slow ossification of the ends of the long 
bones, point in this direction, and seem to indicate a 
slow maturity and great length of life in this most 
primitive race. 

The picture would be incomplete did we not add 
that in France and Belgium, in the immediately 
succeeding or Reindeer age, these gigantic and 
magnificent men seem to have been superseded by a 
feebler race of smaller stature and with shorter 
heads, so that we have, even in these oldest days, the 
same contrasts, already so often referred to in the 
races of the north of Europe and the north of America 
in historical times. 

It is further significant that there are some indi- 
cations to show that the larger and nobler race was 
that which inhabited Europe at the time of its great- 
est elevation above the sea and greatest horizontal 
extent, and when its fauna included many large 
quadrupeds now extinct. This race of giants was 
thus in the possession of a greater continental area 
than that now existing, and had to contend with 

igantic brute rivals for the possession of the world. 

tis also not improbable that this early race became 
extinct in Europe in consequence of the physical 
changes which occurred in connection with the sub- 
sidence which reduced the land to its present limits, 
and that the dwarfish raco which succeeded came in 
as the appropriate accompaniment of a diminished 
land surface and a less genial climate in the early 
Modern period. Both of these races are properly 
Paleolithic, and are supposed to antedate the period 
of polished stone; but this may, to a great extent, 

@ @ prejudice of collectors, who have arrived at a 
foregone conclusion as to the distinctness of these 
Periods: its validity will be discussed in our next 
paper. Judging from the great cranial capacity of 
the older race, and the small number of their 
skeletons found, it would be fair to suppose that they 
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represent rude outlying tribes belonging to races 
which elsewhere had attained to greater culture. 

Lastly, both of these old European races were 
Tauranian, Mongolian, or American in their head- 
forms and features, as well as in their habits, im- 
plements, and arts. ‘To illustrate this, in so far as 
the older of the two races is concerned, I have 
figured from photographs two Hochelagan skulls of 
the extreme types found there, and have placed in 
connection with one of them tracings in outline of 
the forms of some of the oldest Kuropean crania, 
above referred to (Figs. 1—3). One may fairly bo 
compared in its characters with the Mentone-skull, 
and the other with those of Cro-magnon, Engis, and 
Neanderthal; and so like are these and Huron, 
Iroquois, and other northern American skulls, to 
these ancient European relics and others of their 
type, that it would be difficult to affirm that they 
might not have belonged to near relatives. On the 
other hand, the smaller and shorter heads of the race 
of the Reindeer age in Europe may be compared with 
the Laps, and with some of the more delicately 
formed Algonquin and Chippewayan skulls in America. 
If, therefore, the reader desires to realise the pro- 
bable aspect of the men of Cro-magnon, of Mentone, 
or of Engis, I may refer him to the modern Ameri- 
can heads. So permanent is this great Tauranian race, 
out of which all the other races now extant seem to 
have been developed, in the milder and more hospi- 
table regions of the Old World, while in northern 
Asia and in America it has retained to this day its 
primitive characters. 

The reader, reflecting on what he has learned 
from history, may be disposed here to ask :-——Must 
we suppose Adam to have been one of these 
Tauranian men, like old men of Cro-magnon? In 
answer I would say that there is no good reason to 
regard the first man as having resembled a Greek 
Apollo or an Adonis. He was probably of sterner 
and more muscular mould. But the gigantic Palso- 
lithic men of the European caves are more probably 
representatives of that fearful and powerful race who 
filled the antediluvian world with violence, and who 
reappear in post-diluvian times as the Anakim and 
traditional giants, who constitute a feature in tho 
early history of so many countries. Perhaps nothing 
is more curious in the revelations as to the most 
ancient cave-men than that they confirm the old be- 
lief that there were ‘‘ giants in those days.” 

And now let us pause for a moment to picture 
these so-called Palsolithic men. What could the 
old man of Cro-magnon have told us had we been 
able to sit by his hearth, and listen understandingly 
to his speech, which, if we may judge from the form 
of his palate bones, must have resembled more that of 
the Americans or Mongolians than of any modern 
European people? He had, no doubt, travelled far, for 
to his stalwart limbs a long journey through forests 
and over plains and mountains would be a mere 
pastime. He may have bestridden the wild horse, 
which seems to have abounded at the timein France, 
and he may have launched his canoe on the waters 
of the Atlantic. His experience and memory might 
extend back a century or more, and his traditional lore 
might go back to the times of the first mother of our 
race. Did he live in that wide Post-pliocene con- ° 
tinent which extended westward through Ireland? 
Did he know and had he visited the nations that 
lived in the valley of the great Gihon, that ran down 
the Mediterranean valley, or on that nameless river 
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which flowed through the Dover straits? Had he 
visited or seen from afar the great island Atlantis, 
whose inhabitants could almost see in the sunset 
sky the islands of the blest? Or did he live ata 
later time, after the Post-pliocene subsidence, and 
when the land had assumed its present form? In 
that case he could have told us of the great deluge, 
of the huge animals of the antediluvian world, 
known to him only by tradition, and of the dimi- 
nished strength and longevity of men in his com- 
paratively modern days. We can but conjecture all 
this. But mute though they may be as to the details 
of their lives, the man of Cro-magnon and his con- 
temporaries are eloquent of one great truth, in which 
they coincide with the Americans and with the 
primitive men of all the early ages. They tell us 
that primitive man had the same high cerebral 
organisation which he possesses now, and we may 
infer the same high intellectual and moral nature, 
fitting him for communion with God and headship 
over the lower world. They indicate also, like the 
mound-builders who preceded the North American 
Indian, that man’s earlier state was the best, that 
he had been a high and noble creature before he be- 
came a savage. It is not conceivable that their high 
development of brain and mind could have spon- 
taneously engrafted itself in a mere brutal and 
savage life. These gifts must be remnants of a noble 
organisation degraded by moral evil. They thus 
justify the tradition of a golden and Edenic age, and 
mutely protest against the philosophy of progressive 
development as applied to man, while they bear 
witness to the identity in all important characters of 
the oldest prehistoric men, with that variety of our 
species which is at the present day at once the most 
widely extended and the most primitive in its 
manners and usages. 


THE MANDARIN’S DAUGHTER. 
CHAPTER XXVIII.—PERILOUS POSITION OF SIANGITAL 


V INTER set in with unusual rigour in North 
Chinaduring thiseventfulyear. Theforeign and 
native inhabitants of Shanghai city and settlement 
hoped that its severity would hinder the advance of 
the rebels, and accordingly little or no preparation 
was made to defend the port. At that time it was 
calculated that the value of merchandise and bullion 
in the foreign hongs and banks was not less than 
five millions sterling, and that belonging to native 
merchants and bankers upwards of two millions 
sterling. Added to these were other descriptions of 
property afloat in the harbour, such as opium, that 
swelled the amount to at least ten millions, that 
might be plundered by a successful enemy. 
Knowledge of this was conveyed to the Taipings 
by their spies, who had free ingress and egress to 
and from the city. This spurred them on to pro- 
secute the winter campaign with vigour. Emboldened 
by their previous success, they swept down upon the 
devoted settlement, ‘like the wolf on the fold,” 
from every point of the compass. While the inha- 
bitants supposed themselves living in comparative 
security, they were suddenly startled by the reports 
of the fugitives from the country, that the dreaded 
Chang-maou were rapidly approaching. These 
accounts were verified by distant clouds of smoke by 
day and fires by night, which were visible on the 
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horizon from the high buildings in Shanghai. Re. 
connoitring parties were sent out to ascertain thg 
extent of danger which threatened the place. On 
their return, the authorities were informed that the 
accounts of the affrighted inhabitants were in no 
way exaggerated. ‘The neighbouring towns and 
villages were devastated by fire and sword, and 
stockades erected in all directions, with an advancing 
force of 120,000 armed men. a 

This alarming aspect of affairs roused the foreion 
community from their lethargy. A meeting was 
convened of military, naval, and consular oliicials, 
together with the most influential civilians, at which 
a Committee of Public Safety was formed, to {ind 
means for constructing defensive works under the 
superintendence of the military. On looking round 
the settlement, they saw, with increased feelings of 
alarm for the safety of life and property from attack, 
that it was vulnerable at almost every approach. 
The available defensive force comprised about 2,000 
infantry, one-half French, the other Indian troops 
and volunteers; and about 800 marines and sailors 
from the British squadron, under Admiral Hope, be- 
sides a half battery of artillery. That gallant officer 
took the command of this small force, to contend 
against the overwhelming Taiping hordes until re- 
inforcements could be brought from Tien-tsin and 
Hong Kong. From day to day he reconnoitred the 
country in all directions, and came upon the most 
direful scenes of terrorism, bloodshed, and anarchy. 
It was evident that the remorseless rebels were 
determined te capture Shanghai at all hazards. 

Matters continued in this alarming state for two or 
three weeks, during which time much fear and dread 
was entertained by foreigners as well as natives. 
Almost every resident went about armed, and had 
weapons handy in his house night and day; the native 
domestics were held in distrust, especially if they 
were Cantonese. The ordinary affairs of the settle- 
ment were in a measuro suspended, and all who 
were friends of law and order cheerfully lent their 
aid in money and person to defend it. Besides 
doing so, the walled city was garrisoned by Indian 
troops. 

At last the banners of the Taiping advanced force 
could be seen in the suburbs, and a notice was surrep- 
titiously posted up, proposing to the foreign authorities 
that if they gave up the native city the settlement 
should not be interfered with. This proposition was 
rejected, although it was favourably entertained by 
those who carried on a contraband traffic in arms 
and munitions of war. However, there were good 
men and true at the helm of affairs, who informed 
the invaders that unless they retired beyond the 
thirty mile boundary around the port, as stipulated 
with the chiefs at Nanking, they would be driven 
over it by main force. Still it was abundantly evi- 
dent that both city and settlement were in imminent 
peril. 

Just at this time, when everything presented the 
most gloomy aspect, a providential check was given 
to the progress of the main body of the rebels by an 
unprecedented fall of snow. This heavy snowstorm 
continued almost incessantly for fifty-eight suc- 
cessive hours, and covered the ground to the height 
of thirty inches. It remained more or less for 
several weeks, to obstruct communications before it 
entirely thawed away. On ordinary land this would 
not have been the case, but the country arouné 
Shanghai is so intersected with creeks, canals, and 
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ditches, that it is a most difficult matter for any body 
of men to traverse it at other times. About a fort- 
night elapsed before any of the rebels made their ap- 
pearance again within view of the settlement, leaving 
time to finish the construction of substantial inner 
barricades, and push on the works forming an em- 
pankment and ditch for the outer defences. 

This providential delay of hostilities was most 
valuable in allowing time for the arrival of re- 
inforeements. Among the first to make their ap- 
pearance at this fresh seat of war were the Royal 
Engineers, under the command of Major Gordon, 
who subsequently performed so distinguished a part 
in crushing this hydra-headed monster of rebellion. 

These were days of great rejoicing to the in- 
habitants, both foreign and native, of the beleaguered 
settlement and cjty, when they saw regiment after 
regiment of British soldiers land upon the spacious 
Bund, or marine parade. As they marched through 
the streets with bands playing, colours flying in the 
breeze, and bayonets glittering in the sun, crowds of 
Chinese, male and female, lined the route, every one 
grinning and chin-chinning with the greatest satis- 
faction. It was curious to note their high estimation 
of the valour of our forces, and the protection of our 
authorities, as compared with those of their own 
soldiers and mandarins. In them they had little or 
no confidence for the protection of their persons and 
property against the insurgents, and they openly 
sdlicited the aid of the British authorities. 

As to the Chinese authorities, they were in raptures 
at the arrival of our forces, and did everything in 
their power to make them comfortable. There being 
no barracks in the city or settlement, the greater 
number of the troops were quartered in the Buddhist 
temples, some of which are spacious buildings, with 
abundance of accommodation. In these cases the 
priests were confined to some obscure part of the 
edifice, or turned out altogether, while all public 
service in them was suspended. Generally the great 
central hall was turned into the officers’ mess-room, 
and while the giant images looked down upon the 
wholy scene at dinner-time, the vaulted chamber re- 
echoed with song and laughter. To realise such a 
scene in this country, we must suppose some cathe- 
dral occupied by a regiment of soldiers, where men 
and officers bivouacked and had their meals, thereby 
desecrating the sacred edifice. Yet the Chinese 
thought it no desecration. On the contrary, the 
taoutai, or chief magistrate, thought it an honour to 
have them in these temples, and sent the officers 
cases of champagne and other wines to regale them- 
selves, 

It was a brilliant sight when the officers sat down 
tomess. Among the recesses hung the regimental 
colours and trophies the regiment had captured in 
thecampaign. On the altar lay swords and shakos. 
Before it a long table was improvised, and covered 
with the mess-plate filled with all the goodly viands 
that could be had. Each officer sat at table with his 
Chinese attendant behind him, who changed his 
Plate or filled his wine-glass with an alacrity only 
exhibited by an experienced waiter. Inthe verandah 
at the entrance the band discoursed pleasant music, 
while the interior was lighted up with gaily-coloured 
lanterns. As the viands were discussed, and the wine 
was freely circulated, toasts and songs went round 
m remembrance of home. Altogether, during the 
Chinese campaigns, the military had no pleasanter 
mes than when they were quartered in Shanghai. 
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Sonnets of the Sueced ear. 


BY THE REV. S. J. STONE, M.A. 


TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER 
TRINITY. 


‘*¥e all are partakers of my grace.”—Phil. i. 7. 
Cf. (v. 29) ‘* Unto you it is given in the behalf of Christ, 
not only to believe on Him, but also to suffer for His sake.” 


VER a Martyr’s head the sword of doom 
Hangs by so slight a hair a moment’s breath 

By but a word may bring it down in death, 
And crescent darker shadows of the tomb 
Seem now to mingle with his prison gloom 
Unto despair. Yet on his brows a wreath 
Of conquest rests, and in his eyes beneath 
No shades of terror or of trouble loom ; 
And to his children, martyrs too, oppressed, 
Friendless ’mid foes and fears, of him forlorn, 
Their brethren’s pity and the whole world’s scorn, 
He speaks, as one most blest to the most blest! 
‘“‘Such grace is mine ! such grace your sorrows prove! 
The gift* of suffering for the Lord we love.” 





* St. Paul at this time was at the close of his first imprisonment at 
Rome, waiting the Emperor’s verdict. The nature of the “ grace” of 
which he speaks in verse 7 is explained by verse 29. 





Varieties, 


Human Faces in A Naturat Supstancr.—A few days 
since I visited Canterbury Museum. In a picture-frame close 
to the window under a glass are two objects that look either like 
the wings of butterflies or else sections of agates. Each is about 
the size of a two-shilling piece. The faces portrayed are each 
about the size of a fourpenny-bit. Each face has a beard and a 
head-dress not unlike a Persian smoking cap. Under these 
curious objects are written the following verses :— 

“ Ask you whose curious portraits these? 
Moses and Aaron, if you please— 
Great prophets, in the days of yore, 

Who lived a tlrousand years before. 

** Who formed them, or the colours made, 

The features with their proper shade? 

Ask Him who made you, He can tell, 

Whose works all human arts excel.”’ 


I can just recollect some specimens of this kind elsewhere. It 
may have been at the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. Of course 
these faces are produced by natural demarcations in the mate- 
rial of whatever it may be.—Frank Buckland, in ‘‘ Land and 
Water.” 


AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE; AND PROPOSED RAILROAD FROM 
tne Coast TO LAKE TANGANYIKA.—Captain Cameron, 2.N., 
in a letter to the Foreign Office, from Ujiji, after describing 
what he saw of the East African slave trade, gives suggestio:s 
for its suppression. ‘Since leaving Unyanyembe I hay» 
passed large tracts of country which have been depopulated lv 
this infernal traflic. With regard to its suppression it is ancl 
will continue an impossibility until communication with the 
civilised world is opened up. There are no engineering difii- 
culties in the way of a railroad from Bagomoyo to Ujiji, and a 
line of single rail 38ft. 6in. gauge ought to be constructed for 
£1,000 per mile. £800,000 ought to bring it into complete 
working order. For a large portion of the distance, thie 
sleepers and rails would only have to be laid down and ballasted. 
The present traffic on this line would pay an interest of 5 per 
cent., and the increase of import and export would double or 
treble this in a few years. Now, ivory and slaves are almost the 
only exports, but if means of transport be provided and culti- 
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vation encouraged we ought to gct cotton, indiarubber, semsem, 
and palm oils, hides, rice, grain, coffee, and spices. I have 
picked up wild nutmegs. In addition, when the line was com- 
pleted, branch roads might be made tothe Victoria Nyanza and 
to Urori, and as time went on lines might be carried on on the 
other side of the Tanganyika. When the trunk line to this 
place is finished, I would recommend the appointment of Euro- 
pean commissioners near Mbumi in Unyanyembe (not at 
Taborah, which is unhealthy) and here. They should each 
have at their disposal a force of about 500 or 600 Indian 
soldiers and a sufficient number of European subordinates, 
in order to be able to punish any one found engaged in 
the slave trade, and to prevent the petty wars which foster 
it. Here should be stationed two or three vessels of about 
50 tons each, which might be sent up in pieces, to protect legal 
trade and put a stop to the transport of slaves. ‘This being a 
question which affects the whole civilised world, a commission 
of the different Great Powers might be formed in order to 
decide as to what means should be taken in order to do away 
with this curse of Africa. Instead of her being drained of her 
life blood, she requires a much larger population than she has 
at present in order to develop her vast resources. At present 
there is a difficulty as to what to do with the liberated slaves. 
Why not found colonies with them, which might be protected at 
first, but would soon become self-supporting and able to govern 
themselves? In conclusion, I would add that, wherever I 
have come in contact with Arabs, I have found them most 
kind, courteous, and hospitable. Ido not consider them to 
blame as regards the slave trade ; they found the existing state 
of things, and let it remain as they found it. Their slaves are 
nearly always—the exceptions are only enough to prove the 
rule—well fed and kindly treated and looked atter,” 


AMEN IN Cuurcn Musitc.—The writer deems the remark of 
Dean Alford, in his preface to ‘‘'The Year of Praise,” against 
the common “practice of concluding every hymn with an 
Amen,” unanswerable. ‘‘ The tune being complete in itself, no 
such termination is musically required ; and the sense of the 
concluding verse not always admitting of the addition, incon- 
gruities are frequently produced by it.” When a hymn closes 
with a prayer or doxology, ‘‘ the sense” seems to demand it, and 
an Amen is admissible ; but the fact that organists and choirs 
are generally capable of transposing and interchanging into the 
different keys, major and minor, the perfect and plagal cadences 
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commonly used for the purpose has, in the writer’s judgment, 
rendered it unnecessary to crowd the pages with what the dean 
says is not ‘‘ musically required.” Two exceptions may be 
noticed—Euphrates and St. Athenogenes, compositions proper 
to their respective words, containing each its Amen.—From the 
Preface to ‘Common Praise,” by the Rev. S. G. Hatherly. 


PaupeER Sratistics.—The annual return of paupers in Eng- 
land and Wales receiving relief from the rates on New Year’s 
Day, shows that on the Ist of January, 1874, the number was 
852,370, being one in twenty-seven, or 3.7 per cent. on the 
population, according to the census of 1871, and being also 
58,002, or 6.5 per cent. fewer than on New Year’s Day, 1873. 
The indoor paupers showed only a small decrease—from 154,171 
in 1873 to 152,279 in 1874 ; but the outdoor paupers decreased 
from 736,201 to 680,091. According to the Poor-law returns 
the number of paupers relieved in the metropolis during the 
third week of July was 92,259, namely, 33,147 in the work- 
houses, and 59,112 out of doors. Last year the numbers were 
respectively 32,955 and 65,717. 


Lonervity.—Sir Duncan Gibb, M.p., read a paper upon 
‘* Longevity at five score eleven years,” at the Belfast meeting 
of the British Association. He said he had brought forward 
nine examples at previous meetings of the Association of 
persons who had overstepped the century by several years, 
and now his tenth instance was that of a female still living 
‘at Tring, in Hertfordshire, who attained her hundred and 
eleventh birthday in April last. Tables were quoted contain- 
ing 84 instances of persons whose age extended from 107 to 
175 ; 40 of these were under 130, and 44 above that age, and 
the author considered that three-fourths of the total number 
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might be taken as correct. 
was of Mrs. Elizabeth Leatherland, now alive and in her 111th 
year, her baptism being recorded in the register of the parish 
of Dover, in Kent. This was confirmed by the record of tho 
drowning of her son and ‘hi§ family, and other persons to the 
number of 37, at Hadlow, in Kent, in 1853, in the hop 
country, by a catastrophe mentioned and described in the 
papers of the time. Her son was then fifty-nine, and if now 
alive would have been eighty, his birth occurring when his 
mother was twenty-nine or thirty. Other corroborative cir- 
cumstances were stated, clearly establishing the great age of 
the old dame, who was of gipsy descent. The author then de. 
scribed her condition, the result of a careful personal examina- 
tion at Tring in October, 1873. She walked with tho aid of a 
stick, was short in stature, bent with age, complexion brownish, 
countenance a series of thick folds, and she had several sound 
teeth. She chatted away continually in a clear, distinct voice, 
and was in possession of all her fevultien, though somewhat im- 
paired. She was a little deaf, and took snuff; her skin wasas 
soft as velvet, and her hair quite grey. She was thin, and the 
muscles of her neck stood out in bold relief. All her internal 
organs were in perfect health, lungs, heart, etc., and her pulse 
was as regular and soft as in a girl of eighteen. In fact, the 
changes of old age as met with in persons from seventy to 
eighty had not taken place in any of the tissues of the body, 
being thus similar to the nine other cases examined by thie 
author. She was of course feeble; but, taking all things to- 
gether, that did not prevent her reaching to her present excep- 
tionally great age. Her age, the author said, taught us two 
lessons—one was the absence of senile change’ for the most 
part, in centenarians, which was the chief reason of their 
attaining to such a great age; the other the occurrence now 
and then of instances wherein even six score years is reached, 
if not more. To ignore all past cases of extreme ultra-cente- 
narian longevity because we cannot get at their proofs at the 
present day he considered unphilosophical and unscientific, for 
there existed as conscientious and painstaking inquirers after 
truth then as exist now, whose statements and recorded facts 
must not be wholly ignored. 


Mr. Sumner’s Crviz Rieuts Bru.—This bill is designed to 
abolish all distinction arising from colour. The following is 
the opening clause as adopted :—‘‘ Be it enacted, &c., That all 
citizens within the jurisdiction of the United States shall be 
entitled to the full and equal enjoyment of the accommodations, 
advantages, facilities, and privileges of inns, public convey- 
ances on land or water, theatres, and other places of public 
amusements, and also of common schools and public institu- 
tions of learning or benevolence supported in whole or in part 
by general taxation, and of cemeteries so supported, and also 
the institutions known as agricultural colleges endowed by the 
United States, subject only to the conditions and limitations 
established by law, and applicable alike to citizens of every race 
and colour, regardless of any previous condition of servitude.” 


MILTON IN BuckINGHAMSHIRE.—The chancel of the parish 
church of Horton, in Buckinghamshire, contains a monument 
to, as well as the remains of, Sara Milton, the poet’s mother, 
who died 1637. This portion of the edifice is being restored in 
stone entirely at the expense of the Rector of Horton, the Rev. 
R. G. Foot. For six years John Milton attended this church, 
Horton being theresidence of his parents. The place has long been 
celebrated for the nightingale—hence Milton’s sonnet to that 
bird. Near to Horton Church is the site of Milton’s house, 
and an apple-tree in the garden was long preserved. The oli 
tree having perished, the owner of the land has planted a new 
one on the same spot. 


Hospitat SunpAy Funp.—The Committee of the Metro- 
politan Hospital Fund for 1874, in their official report in rela- 
tion to the distribution, state that no hospital or dispensary has 
this year been allowed to participate which could not submit 
returns of their income and expenditure during the last three 
years. The Committee have also been careful in not only caleu- 
lating for themselves the items of expenditure and income sup- 
“wom by the authorities of the hospitals and dispensaries, but 
1ave also required the secretary of each institution to furnish 
like statements in duplicate, so as to lessen the possibility of 
error in calculating the bases of distribution. The total amount 
of the collections on Hospital Sunday this year, reported at the 
Mansion House, amounted to nearly £29,500, which is very 
considerably above that of the first year. Of that sum the Dis- 
tribution Committee allocated to hospitals £24,727 17s. 6d. in 
all, and to dispensaries and kindred institutions, £3,172, 
making together £27,899 17s. 6d. The remainder was required 
for advertising and various expenses, 
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the Rev. F. ARNOLD, B.A., late of Christ Church, Oxford. Profusely Illustrated by Mr. P. SKELTON and other Art 
engraved by Mr. WHYMPER. Ios. elegantly bound, gilt edges. 


“To all w act . ——— amant . = . . 
To all who desire to possess in a handy and, nen form a succinct and reliable account of Oxford and Cambridge, we would cordially recommend 
his volume. It would serve as an exccilent guide-book to either University. Theengravings are beautifully executed.” —Camébridge Independent Pres 

“Of value not only to the zluntni of either of the sister Universities, but to all who rejoice in the name of Englishmen, as in its pages are de icted, 
¢ aid of the facile pencil of Mr. Whymper, many of the choicest architectural beauties of the homes of classic lore. ‘The descriptions are vend 
itten, and the author possesses the immense advantage of being evidently acquainted with all the scenes which he describes "—Oxford University Horata 














ists 5 


i i i etical and Pic lerti . 
yrics of Ancient Palestine. Poetical and Pic- | Selections from the Poems of Charlotte 
torial Illustrations of Old Testament History. With En- | Elliott, author of ‘‘Just as I am.” With a Memoir by 
gravings by SKELTON, STANILAND, A. DE NEUVILLE, her Sister. Finely printed, with Portrait, Crown 8vo. 
ade pen ay op by WHyMPER, 8s. handsome 4s. cloth boards ; IIs. morocco antique, 
velled boards, gilt edges. **A book to cherish, as we do not doubt many wi rish it.” 
up. “ : ; , 20K serish oubt many will cherish it."—MNoncon- 
Mong illustrations are admirable engravings of the highest order. As | Sorinist. : i 7 exish it,"—Noncon 
gards binding, printing, and general get-up, this beautiful book is perfect.” ** The poems are as ‘the pure olive oil beaten for the light.” We know 
PStandard, ; ‘ : : E not how sufliciently to commend them, so exquisitely beautiful are they 
A pretty, interesting volume. The poems have been selected with taste | and so holy are the thoughts enshrined in them.”—Christian Observer, : 
ad judgment, and the artists have not been behind in their part of the “ The sketch of her ‘ quiet life’ will be welcomed asa boon by thousands 
atk," —Spectator. : . : to whom the hymn ‘ Just.as Iam’ is associated with so many sacred and 
Some of the best book illustrators of the day have furnished drawings; | soothing, although sometimes sorrowing memories."— Record, 
¢ volume is made up of gems pictorial and poetical.”—Reck “Miss Elliott was not only a good, but a charming and clever woman 
ect to meet with this volume on many drawin bs an, 
















+ ae z ag = idence: ng-room tables. In and, withal, one of the most sensible of whom we have ever heard.”—Graphic. 
ree, inding, and illustrations, it is worthy to compete with books ofa far Specimens, beautiful in themselves, of the efforts of a poetic tempera- 
igher price,”"— English Independent. ment and cultivated mind consecrated to the highest objects.” —Euglish 


‘s Independent. 
he Seven Golden Candlesticks ; or, Sketches 
of the Seven Churches of Asia. By the Rev. Canon Tris- | John Bunyan. An Autobiography. With 17 




















TRAM, LL.D., F.R.S. With Engravings, 65. bevelled Page Illustrations by E. N. Downarp, Engraved by E, 
boards, gilt edges, WHyYMPER, Small 4to. 65. cloth extra, gilt edges, 
“Dr. Tristram writes from the impressions and suggestions of a personal “An interesting volume, beautifully printed and bound.”—Pxudlishery? 
St to the sites of the Seven Churches, and few men ave more competent, | Circular. : i ; : 
} is an instructive and attractive volume.”—Zritish Quarterly Review. _ “An elegant, beautifully printed, and richly illustrated volume, a tribute 
,4 book worth keeping as well as worth reading.” —Literary Churchman, | in some degree worthy of the immortal dreamer.”—Anglish Inde; t. 
A beautiful book. ‘br. ‘Tristram’s name is a warrant for the trust- “Few more interesting books than this have been published, and none 


orthiness of the research.”—Guardian. better illustrated."—Art Fournal. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


“Those Holy Fields.” 


Palestine Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. By the Rev, SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. Uniform with ‘ Swiss Pictures,” “ Spay 
Pictures,” etc. Profusely Illustrated. Imperial 8vo. 8s. cloth, gilt edges. 


Leaves from the Unpublished Journals, Correspondence, an 
Poems of Charlotte Elliott. 


Uniform with ‘ Poems of Charlotte Elliott.” With Coloured Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 4s. cloth boards, gilt edges, 





The Temple: its Ministry and Services at the Time of Our Lord 


By Dr. EpERSHEIM, author of ‘‘ Miriam Rosenbaum,” etc. Imperial 16mo.  §s. cloth boards. 





The Trades and Industrial Occupations of the Bible. 


By the Rey. W. G. Lewis. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6. cloth boards, 





Memoirs of a Huguenot Family. 
Translated and Compiled from the Original Autobiography of the Rev. JAMES FONTAINE. Imperial 16mo. 2s. 6d. cloth board 


A Father's Letters to his Son. 


By the Rev. Dr. Urwick. Royal 16mo. ts. 62. cloth boards, 





The Cheery Chime of Garth, 
AND OTHER STORIES... 


By Mrs. Prosser, author of ‘* Original Fables,” ‘‘ Quality Foge’s Ledger,” etc. _ With Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, 
1s. 6d. cloth boards, 





FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


a a 








The Life of Isaac Watts, D.D. By the Rev. | The Home Circle: a Record of Births, Marriage 
E. PAxton Hoop. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. and Deaths. With a Daily Register for Names. Ilan 
cloth boards. somely printed in Colours. 2s. cloth boards, 


Three Christmas Days. By the Author of | The Life and Character of John Howe 
**The Cottage on the Shore,” etc. With Illustrations. M.A., with an Analysis of his Writings. By Profess 
Crown $yo. 2s. 6d. bevelled boards, gilt edges. HENRY Rocers, editor of ‘The Works of John Howe’ 

Cheap Edition, reprinted from the octavo edition, Croy 

Morals of Mottoes. By the Rev. SB. James. 8ve, 3s. cloth boards, 

With Heraldic Designs. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth boards, 
Tales of Heroes and Great Men of Romé 
. : r By the Author of ‘‘ Tales of Heroes and Great Men 4 
Golden Sayings for the Young. With fine | Old,” etc. With Illustrations by Moyr Smitu. Cro 

Engravings. Imperia 8vo, 4s. cloth boards. 8vo. 3s: cloth boards. 





The Poor Clerk and his Crooked Six- | 
pence. By GrorGE E. SARGENT, author of ‘‘ Stories of | 
Old England,” ‘‘ Richard Hunne,” etc. With Illustrations. | 

| 


The Realm of the Ice King. By the Auth 
of ‘* Saved from the Wreck,” etc. Numerous IIlustration 

erial 16mo. 45. 6d. ards, gilt edges. 

Crown $vo, 2s. 6d¢. cloth boards. tmperisl tno. 42: 05 ees Gon oe 
Glaucia, the Greek Slave. With Illustrations 


Crown 8vo. 35. cloth gilt. 


The Natural History Scrap-Book. With 
Large Engravings by the best Artists, and descriptive | 
Letterpress. In Two Parts. Imperial oblong 8vo. Each i ‘ 
Part 2s. in ColoureS Cover. Complete in cloth, gilt Morning Thoughts. A Book of Daily Reading 


edges, 35. 6d, By Miss M. A. S. M. Crown 8vo. 35. cloth. bead 


) 





LONDON : RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 164, FICCADILLY 
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22 SuN. AFT. TRIN.| 9|/M New). Ld. Myr.’sD.}17| T|) 1 Quar. 1.54 A.m.J25]W] Mich.LawTm. ends § 
Mich. Law Tm. beg.|10)T | rises 7.12 A.M. [18)W| @ rises 7.25 A.M. [26] T| © rises 7.39 A.M. 
Venus grtst. brillcy.|r1|W|Half-Quarter Day |19} T| Saturn sets 9.14 P.M.|27| F| Twilight ends 6 p.m. 

49 rises 7.1 A.M. 12) T|Venus near ) 20] F/ Clk. af. # 14m. 12s./28) S| Taurus S. 11 p.m. 
Mars near ) 13| F|Pisces S. 8 p.m. 21) S| Aries S. 10 P.M. 29] |r Sun. in ADVENT 
Jupiter near ) 14|S|Daybreak 5.21 A.M.|22] $] 25 SUN. AFT. TRIN.|30]/M] ) last Qu. 6.29 P.M. 

) greatest dis. fm. @|15| $]24 SuN. AFT. TRIN.|23/M| Full ) 5.34 p.m. [St sets 3.53 P.M. 

23 SUN. AFT. TRIN.|16'M|i% sets 4.8 P.M. 24|T | & sets 3.58 p.m. 
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THE RIGHT OF TRANSLATION IS RESERVED. 























TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


To Correspondents and Contributers.—All manuscripts must have the name and address of the sender clearly writien 
thereon, and in any accompanying letter the title of the MS. must be given. No notice can be taken of anonymous communi- 
cations. Writers are recommended to keep copies of their MSS. ; miscellaneous contributions being sent in teo great numbers 
to be always acknowledged or returned. 

Payment and Copyright,—Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. The receipt conveys the copy- 
right of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, to publish such works 
separately. Republication by authors on their own account must be the subject of special arrangement. 

Advertisements,—Complaints having been made of the insertion of advertising bills in the “‘ Leisure Hour,” the public are 
informed that all such bills have been inserted without authority, no advertisements being received for the Society’s: periodicals, 

Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes.—For the preservation of the weekly numbers, portfolios, provided 
with 52 cords, are supplied at 1s. 2d. each. Also patent boxes for holding a year’s parts or numbers, at 3s, 6d. each, CLOT 
Caszs, for binding the Volume at the end of the year, price 1s, 2d. cloth boards, 1s. 6d. cloth extra, 

Withdrawal of Early Numbers.—The “Leisure Hour” can be obtained in Numbers or Volumes from 1868, but in 
Volumes only from 1862 to 1873 inclusive. The earlier Numbers are out of print. 

Correspondents requiring Single Parts or Numbers are requested to order, whenever practicable, through the 
local booksellers or newsagents. 








FOREIGN POSTAGE. 
The Monthly Parts of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” can now be forwarded abroad only by Book Post. 
The following are the rates to some of the principal countries :— 














For the —— — - nm For sy Rotere _ 
singl § ‘ anda: 
Name of Place. Oe » “a on “g ae oe ee Pa at on" 
together, together, 
Africa, West Coastof . . . .» .. » 6a 9d.a India (vid Southampton) . . . .« » + 8d Is, 
Australia (vid Southampton & Suez). . 8d. 1s. Me 5. <u we 6 we ae ee Is, 3d, 
Austria (vid Ostend or Calais) . . . . Sd. 1s. Japan (vid Southampton or United States), 8d. Is, 
Belgium (direct mail) . . . . « « « 6d. 9d. Madagascar (French packet). . . . + 1s Is. 6d, 
Beyrout (vii Marscilles) cen « & 1s, Madeira (direct packet or Lisbon) . . . 6d. 9d. 
Brazils (via Southampton or Liverpool) . 6d.a@ 9d.a Malta (vii Southampton). . ... . 6d, 9d. 
Buenos Ayres (vid Southn. or Liverpool) . 6d.a 9d.@ Mexico (vid Southampton). . . . . . 6da 9d. 
Canada (Canadian peekety wg ow we 9d. [Pa Si rere 9d. 
Cape Coast Castle . . ..... . 64, 9d. New Brunswick (vid Halifax). . . . . 6d. 9d, 
CapeofGood Hope. . . » « - + « 6d. 9d. Newfoundland . . .... - « « 6d, 9d, 
Ceylon (vii Southampton). . . .. . 8d 1s, New Zealand (via Southn. & Pointde Galle) 8d. ls. 
China (via Southampton or United States) 6d. Is. Nova Scotia (vii Halifax) Pn. oe 9d. 
Constantinople (vid Marseilics) . . . . 8d. ls. Sierra Lome. 2... 2 6 oe se OL 9d, 
Egypt (vii Belgium) . . . .... Is. 1s. 6d, Spain (vid. France)... ....- - &d. Is, 
Franceand Algeria. . . . . . . + 64d, 9d. MN, kt gs ee ee 9d, 
Gold Coast (British) . . . . . . » 64d 9d. Suez (vid Southampton) ...... 6d. 9d, 
Germany (vii Ostend or Calais). . . . 8d. ls. Sweden (vid Belgium) . . ... . ~ 10d. ls. 3d; 
Gibraltar (vid Southamptou). . . . + 6d. 9d, Switzerland (vid Belgium). . . . . . 6d. 9d, 
Pere 1s. Tasmania (vii Southampton & Suez) . . 8d. 1s, 
Holland (vii France or Belgium) . . . 8d, ls. ee eee 9d. 
Hong Kong (vidi Southampton or U. States) 8d. Is. West Indies (British) . . . . .. » 6d. 9d. 








@ signifies additional to pay on delivery. 
The rates of postage to any part not mentioned in this list can be ascertained: by application at a Post-office. Orders for 
the transmission abroad of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” direct from the Office, should be addressed to the Publisher, and 
accompanied by prepayment for both magazine and postage. The Home Postage of each Part is now THREE HALFPENOE. 








POCKET BOOKS AND ALMANACKS FOR 1875. 








THE SCRIPTURE POCKET-BOOK:: containing an Almanack, Weekly Cash Account, and Daily 
Memoranda, Texts for every Day in the Year, Unpublished Poems by CHARLOTTE ELLIOT, Hints for Window Gardening, 
and a variety of Commercial, Political, Municipal, and Social Information, Illustrated with a fine coloured Engraving 
of the Bunyan Memorial at Bedford, 2s, roan tuck, gilt edges, 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S POCKET-BOOK: containing an Almanack, Daily Texts, Historical 
Notes on the Calendar, Rambles in the Lanes, How to Swim, and a variety of Useful and Interesting Information. With 
a fine coloured Portrait of David Livingstone. 15, 6d. roan tuck, gilt edges. 











THE PEOPLE’S ALMANACK. Improved Series. Printed in Imperial 8vo. With large Page | 


Engravings. One Penny. Containing matters necessary to be known by all Classes, as follows: a Calendar; Legislative 

* . - . , . . . . J 
and Social Information ; Stamps, Duties, etc. ; Weights and Measures; Post Office Guide; Cottage Garden; Moon's 
Changes ; Sun’s Rising and Setting ; Daily Texts ; Sunday Lessons ; and a variety of useful Information. 


THE POCKET-BOOK ALMANACK. Interleaved with ruled Paper, gilt edges, Twopence 
Adapted for Pocket-books. 

TRACT SOCIETY’S PENNY ALMANACK. Neat book, with cover, One Penny. 

THE SHEET ALMANACK. Greatly Enlarged and Improved. With Fine Engravings, Suited for 


the Counting-house, Minister’s Study, and Cottage Parlour. One Penny, 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 164, PICCADILLY. MANCHESTER: 100; CORPORATION STREET. 
BRIGHTON : 31, WESTERN ROAD; 
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By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company. 
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